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Rose early, according to my custom, and surveyed my new dwelling with a particular sort of 
satisfaction. “No rent to pay for you,” said I; “no taxes, that’s pleasant; no poor-rates, that’s a 
comfort; and no one can give me warning to quit, and that’s another comfort; and it’s my own, thank 
God, and that’s the greatest comfort of all.” 

| cast my eyes on the plain before me, and saw my flock of sheep studding the plain, with my 
working bullocks at a little distance ... As we sat at breakfast that morning in my rude cottage, with 
the bare walls of logs of trees and the shingle roof above us, all rough enough, but spacious, and a 
little too airy, | began to have a foretaste of that feeling of independence and security of home and 
subsistence which I have so many years enjoyed. 

CHARLES ROWCROFT, Tales of the Colonies, 1843. 
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LANA 


Land lines is a free service for Earth 
Garden readers. It is intended to help 
those seeking to buy or sell land, or 
search for it, and those joining together 
for group land buying or allied reasons. 

Readers must give their full names and 
addresses as proof of their sincerity. They 
have the responsibility to thoroughly 
check all deals. Please keep them short! 


We have just bought a small run-down 
property with a large stone and timber 
cottage at Kurrajong Heights, 47 miles 
from Sydney in the foothills of the Blue 
Mountains. 

We are looking for some people, 
preferably a couple with some kids (we 
have one three-year-old), to share the 
house and work towards making the 
property self-sufficient. We would like to 
hear from people with ideas for estab- 
lishing farmyard/cottage enterprises 
which would assist in making the group 
independent of city income-earning. 

The 70-year-old property has a 
beautiful long-established garden, a 
mixed orchard, a stream which supplies 
our water, and natural bush with bell 
birds. 

If you would like to share this lifestyle 
with us, please write to Geoff and Sue 
Burton, 68 Adelaide Street, Woollahra, 
NSW, 2025, or phone (02) 389 1774. 


| have at Hinton, which is about 30 
minutes’ drive from Newcastle, nearly an 
acre of rich river flat land fronting the 
Paterson River. This land is really rich, 
but in a flood area, so no building is 
allowed. Would anyone be interested in 
this as a beginner's block? All | ask is to 
pay the land and water rates. 

Yours, A. F. Ashby, 34 Sheridan Avenue, 
Adamstown Heights, NSW, 2289. 


I have a 50-acre bush block in northern 
Tasmania and | would like to sell 10 
acres of it to someone who likes clean air. 
It has a brook running through, with three 
waterfalls over 30 feet in height. 

There’s a huge fern grove, blackwood, 
myrtle and sassafrass, and it’s mostly 
mountainous. The soil is good. So are the 
views. It is secluded and the access needs 
maintaining in the winter rains. It does 
have protection from the Roaring Forties 
and faces the sunrise. 

Peter McLean, 13 Gloucester Street, 
Concord, NSW, 2137. | have miles of 
photos. 


LINES 


Part of our farm is for sale to Earth 
Garden enthusiasts only. It’s a 60-acre 
block in a semi-isolated valley, excellent 
permanent creek, adjoins Forestry, 40 
acres cleared, seven of which are creek 
flats. Electricity coming — 29 miles to 
Port Macquarie and 14 miles to Kempsey. 

There is a sawbench on the section we 
are keeping with which we could help cut 
the building timber required. We our- 
selves have had a lot of experience 
“running our own show” and are 
prepared to help our new neighbours. No 
drugs or alcohol please. 

Sincerely, Neta and Lindsay Tubman, 
Rollands Plains, via Telegraph Point, 
NSW, 2442. Phone Rollands Plains 
85 8263. 


| wish so much to share in a self- 
sufficiency programme, but alas this 
State offers little. | am looking for a share 
in a co-op geared towards this, and my 
own little bit of land. Would $3000 be 
enough? 

Peter Le Ray, 67 Crittenden Road, 
Findon, SA, 5023. 


Through land lines we would like some 
help from EG people living on Australia’s 
east coast. In our 50s (keen organic 
gardeners for years) we are now finding 
the Tasmanian climate a bit on the chilly 
side. We would like some suggestions on 
a coastal spot that fulfils as many of 
these features as possible. Location: 
From northern NSW to Mackay, very 
small population, a post office and store, 
240-volt power, an “anti-progress” asso- 
ciation (if possible), good soil, a beach for 
long walks with our dog and remote from 
the “bikie” nuisance in its various forms. 
Over the years we’ve had several long 
stays in North Queensland and whilst it 
has a magnificent winter climate, we find 
it too hot during the wet season. 

All letters will be answered with 
pleasure, Ron and Vi Alderton, South 
Arm, Tasmania, 7022. 
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We have an option on 50 acres of beauti- 
ful country in a secluded valley near 
Berry, NSW. We intend building a house 
and shedding over the next couple of 
years and are very interested in mud- 
bricks, in particular the Cinva Ram type. 
We would be grateful for any inform- 
ation from people who have used a Cinva 
Ram, or have a second-hand one for sale. 

Love and peace, Greg and Marie, 288 
Connells Point Road, Connells Point, 
NSW, 2221. 


| would be interested in a person or 
persons acting as caretaker of our 40 
acre farm at Webbs Creek, near 
Wiseman’s Ferry. There are two cottages, 
one of which | intend to use at weekends 
myself. The other is vacant but although 
large is in a bad state of repair because of 
vandalism. 

Write: D. H. Williams, PO Box 151, 
Redfern, NSW, 2016, or telephone 
698 3984 evenings. 


I would like to buy 10 acres and 
upwards of fertile cleared or uncleared 
land with a creek or all-year water supply 
between Cairns and Brisbane, not too far 
from the coast. As | am really keen to get 
into farming for myself, l'Il be pleased to 
hear from someone soon. 

Jim Bryden, Alangula, Groote Eylandt, 
Northern Territory, 5798. 


We are particularly interested in 
establishing a “free school’’ here in the 
Barossa. At this stage we need people who 
are prepared to make a commitment and 
form a working group to research the 
matter. There are no limitations on 
creed, colour, philosophy, age or what- 
ever. 

Please write: Rob Gibson, PO Box 78, 
Tanunda, SA, 5352. 


| have for sale about 600 acres, 17km 
from Bathurst, well out of the growth 
area. The land is undulating with three 
cleared paddocks of 100 acres each, 
alternating with timbered bush land. All 
paddocks are well fenced and excellently 
watered with permanent creek and 
dams. It has a 3-bedroom fibro house 
recently renovated, a large machinery 
shed and a hayshed. Some machinery is 
available if wanted. The area is secluded, 
with abundant wild life and complete 
privacy and could be easily subdivided 
into three or six blocks. Would be ideal 
either for a family or an energetic 
commune. 

Barry Gazzard, PO Box 389, Bathurst, 
NSW, 2795. 


Growing boys, cabbages and potatoes. Summer, 1917. 


Gardens for All 


MAKING THE EARTH SAY BEANS INSTEAD OF GRASS — THOREAU 


“Growing your own" en- 
sures fresh food, healthy 
exercise and a productive 
use of your leisure time. We 
think everyone should have 
a garden and the pleasure 
that goes with it. 

We realise that, there just 
gsn't enough growing space 
left in our rapidly expand- 
ing cities, especially in 


inner-city areas. That's why 


we would like to see com- 
munity gardens in places 
like Redfern and Colling- 
wood as well as in Padding- 
ton and South Yarra — 
wherever they are needed or 
wanted. 

Such people’s gardens 
would provide immediate 
self-help and interest as 
well as better-tasting, un- 
poisoned food for the gar- 


deners. It doesn't cost much 
for a shovel and a few 
packets of seeds and a bit of 


research and_ planning, 
which might include read- 
ing some gardening books 
at the local library. 

In Britain there are wait- 
ing lists of people eager to 
take up allotment plots. 
These were first introduced 
in the late 1880's to give 


urban labourers and 
manual workers a piece of 
ground to grow vegetables. 

The First World War made 
allotments important to 
the economy while German 
submarines were creating 
a shortage of food. The en- 
forced call-up of vacant land 
made these war plots a type 
of land restitution and 
redistribution. 

The food they grew made 
the difference between 
hunger or malnutrition and 
a normal diet. There was 
family involvement, with 
children and parents weed- 
ing and digging together 
and enjoying the harvest of 


their labour. Often allot- 
ments were a gateway to 
the land. Many urban 


dwellers later moved to the 
country to try homecroft- 
ing. 

Cutting up land into 1/8th 
of an acre plots resulted in 
higher productivity. It was 
found that the small plots 
yielded more than farms per 
acre, probably because 
they were more intensively 
cultivated. 

After a “Dig for Victory" 
campaign in World War Two 
Britain boosted allotment 
land to 140,000 acres, it was 
estimated that they yielded 
10 per cent of all food 
produced. 


Another form of co-oper- 
ative venture which gave 


poorer people some security 
in late 19th Century Britain 
were “cow clubs" in which 
children or adult groups 
banded together to buy a 
cow (or a calf to raise or a 
pig, or two goats to milk), 


keep it and share the 
proceeds. 
In the United States, 


Victory Gardens flourished 
during both wars and 
turned into variously 
named community, 
people's, inflation, ecology 
and survival gardens. The 
number of gardeners is 
greater there now than at 
any time during those wars 
or the Depression. 

With typical American 
flair, community gardens 
and garden clubs have been 
sponsored by big 
panies, churches, schools, 
local government, 
Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotary, YWCA, Ecology 
Action and other groups. 
Why not peace gardens 
instead of war plots? 

We'd like to see gardens at 
every school and every 
factory and in waste areas 
like vacant blocks, besides 
railway cuttings and docks, 
wherever the space is not 
built over. They can be bush 
gardens, vegetable 
gardens, fruit gardens or 
flower gardens. All of these 
are better than tar or 
concrete parking lots and 
rows of home units and 


A successful gardener! 


back-to-back terraces. 

In New York one-third of 
an acre where a brewery 
once stood was turned into 
70 gardens, each 30ft by 
75ft with a playground for 
children. In Greenwich 
village a hospital donated a 
permanent site for a flower 
and herb garden which New 
Yorkérs call the Village 
Green. 

In areas like these, child- 
ren grow as fast as the 
flowers and older people get 


into the sunshine and pass 
on some of their gardening 
knowledge. Everybody 
combines to make the 
earth say “beans instead of 
buildings”. 


It could happen here, and 
make the city environment 
a greener, happier place. 
Get together with your 
neighbours and friends and 
see what you can do to start 
a community garden in 
your area. 


com- ' 


Now suppose one man had an allotment of one 
acre. One-fourth or one-third might very well be put 
down to wheat. This would go a long way towards 
providing his family with bread, and would revive 
the habit of bread-making, which was once general 
in all rural parishes. 

If a man has a pig, barley is a profitable crop; and 
potatoes, peas, beans, turnips, kohl rabi, carrots, 
onions, cabbages, and other vegetables should be 
grown. 

Allotments and Smallholdings, J. L. Green, Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co Ltd, London, 1896, 140 pp. 


See me on a Sunday morning, shelling peas — my 
own growing — sitting on mother’s upturned 
bucket, pipe alight, the missus jumping for joy, kids 
laughing, dog wagging his tail like a leaf in a gale... 


Two years ago our plots were the scene of a fair, 
and a roundabout stood on the bit of land | have 
been working. When | began to dig, | found the soil 
rich with iron bolts, oyster shells and rags. But | 
hacked my way through, and now, with winter 
coming on, | thank God for the abundance he has 
given me. 


First World War allotment holders talking about 
their “war plots” in Allotments for All, Gerald W. 
Butcher, George Allen & Unwin Ltd, London, 1918, 
96 pp. 


Set a few sittings of eggs, give yourself a little 
trouble in caring for your “broodies” and their 
chicks, and you will soon realise a substantial 
interest on your small outlay. Sow a few rows of 
peas in the garden, and count up the multiple 
returns in terms of food — so many dishes of 
excellent eating and enough ripe seed gathered in 
the end to sow your next year’s crop. 

Happy Families, Marie de Meeus & Margaret 
Blundall, The Sheldon Press, London, 1936, 158 pp. 


The City Peopk's Book 
of Raising Food. 


py Haga and William Olkowski 


“The City People’s Book of Raising Food, Helga and 
William Olkowski, Rodale Press Inc, Emmaus, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1975, 228pp. Price $4.95. 

Most people live in cities, especially in Australia, the 
world’s most urban country. The main drawback of 
gardening in cities is the amount of space available. But. 
as we've often pointed out. you can grow your own food 
in the smallest backyard, on balconies. rooftops and even 
windowsills. This book tells you how to go about it. 

One advantage is that you get a longer growing 
season in cities. which are warmer than the surrounding 
areas — Sydney, tor example by up to 10 degrees F. 

Bill Olkowski is an entomologist at the University of 
California at Berkeley in California. Helga is active in 
ecology groups and an agricultural experiment station 
researcher, so both are eminently qualified to write about 
the problems of city vegetable growing. 

This shows up in their distrust of some of the cliches 
of organic gardening. notably the rototiller and 
companion plants. On tillers: “They may appear to leave 
the soil.fluffy, but after a couple of waterings it will be 
more compacted than betore. The blades, in churning. 
actually smash the soil particles together." 

On companion plants: “We've promised ourselves 
that in writing this book we would stick to the truth and 
nothing but — so we will have to come right out and say 


that all that stuff you've been reading about planting one 
plant to repel insects from another is about 95 percent or 
more wishful fancy." g 

We're inclined to agree with the Olkowski’s view on 
tillers, but not on companion plants, of which we have 
had so many good reports. 

Helga and Bill tell the story of their own urban Eden, 
discussing climate, soil, composting, what to grow, 
starting with seeds, and small-scale backyard farming of 
chickens, rabbits, bees and earthworms and roof 
gardening. 

A final point of interest is food for thought — the 
Olkowoski’s say human and animal urine is the best and 
cheapest source of nitrogen and is perfectly safe to use 
in the garden. 

They suggest that urine is diluted five times with 
water in a sprinkling can and spread at half a gallon twice 
a month over each three feet by nine feet area. 

Our copy from Publishers Distributors Pty Ltd, 97 
Ryedale Road, West Ryde, NSW, 2114. Postage about 
$1.50. 


ORGANIC 76 


CRESSY - TASMANIA 


Organic 76 — an environmental weekend organised 
by the Organic Gardening and Farming Society of 
Tasmania — will be held at Cressy on February 28, 29 and 
March 1, 1976. 

There should be a large gathering of organic farmers 
and gardeners, following the success of the Society's 
convention at Tomahawk last year. 

The campsite and discussion area is on the property 
of Mr Bob Humphries at Cressy, a dairying, sheep and 
grain-growing area, 20 miles south-west of Launceston in 
Northern Tasmania. 

You can either camp, book on-site caravan, or bring 
your own caravan. There will be a child-minding centre 
and first aid posts and temporary toilet facilities. Family 
registration fee, including school-age children, is $10. 
Singles $4.00. 

Fees are payable to Mrs Joy Smith, Yolla, Tasmania 
7325, who will also answer inquiries. 

Ansett Airlines offices in the capital cities can also 
help you with travel plans. A special Ansett flight, F1801, 
will leave Melbourne on Saturday, February 28 at 7.15 
am. Flight F848 departs from Launceston on Monday, 
March 1. There will be a connecting coach to and from 
the campsite. 

Guest speakers from all over Australia will cover 
organic growing, natural health, environment and yoga. 
A demonstration organic garden will be there, so people 
can see the different methods of mulching, herb growing, 
composting and mushroom culture. 

Keyline methods of chisel-ploughing and contour 
irrigations are used on Mr Humphries’ farm. It sounds 
like a rewarding weekend for lots of organic people. 


BY GIL WAHLQUIST 


GRAPES OF BOTOBOLAR 


Cool green grape vines, their leaves shading the red 
earth. Trellised rows curving around the gentle contours 
of the slope. 

This is the view of our vineyard in summer. 

The grapes have flowered. Behind us are the spring 
days with the fragrance of blossom and cap fall. The 
small berries have formed. 

Ahead lies veraison, the exciting time when the 
berries show their first colour, turning from a bright 
green to blushing red and purple. 

As the berries fill and ripen the winery will be 
prepared. When the grapes are ready. friends will come 
and help with the harvest, picking, carrying, crushing and 
then tasting the heady, freshly fermented juice. 
comparing its colour and its flavour with other years. 

We planted our vines at Botobolar in the Great 
Dividing Range in 1971, after looking for land which had 
a north-easterly slope and which was fairly free from 
spring frosts. 


A friend helped us decide on the site. He showed us 
how to dig holes by hand with a small post auger. 
examining the soil structure. We were looking for 
something with about 18 inches of top soil, with a friable. 
gravelly clay beneath. The gravel welcomes the roots of 
the vines. Dense, puggy clay. shuts them out. Now we 
help others as they seek land for their grapes or fruit 
trees. 

We planned to plant on a waxing moon. When most of 
the vines were in, the watersigns fulfilled their promise 
and there were welcome soaking rains. 

The vines soon began to shoot and we resolved then 
to go with the soil and not fight it. 

Vines can be raised from cuttings. taken during 
winter or from rootlings purchased from a nursery. Peter 
Smith, of Sunraysia Nurseries, at Gol Gol. NSW. was a 
great help to us in recommending varieties and supplying 
rootlings raised from cuttings taken trom selected vines 
the previous year. 


Vines are subject to regulations designed to prevent 
the spread of disease and pests. When planning to plant. 
always see the fruit officer at the local Department of 
Agriculture and co-operate with him on the movement of 
plants from one area to another. 

Departmental officers gave us great assistance in the 
early days and still do. We help in return by running field 
trials which add, we hope. to the knowledge of vine 
growing. 

We learned about vines by attending Grape Field Days 
at properties in Victoria, NSW. and South Australia. Now 
we have Field Days at our own vineyard. 

It is interesting to see how others do things. 

The grapevine has been a companion of man since 
earliest times. Grape-growing is illustrated in mosaics of 
the Fourth Dynasty of Egypt in 2440 BC..Seeds found in 
middens show that man used the grape during the 
Bronze Age. 

According to the Bible. Noah planted a vineyard. 
Virgil -and Cato describe grape varieties. We have 
attempted to follow some of the advice of the Plinys in 
grape growing. 

Grape culture started in Asia Minor, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. The species vitis vinifera came 
from there. When man travelled. he took grape cuttings 
with him. Cortez took vines from Spain to Mexico in the 
16th century. James Busby sent two large collections of 
vines to New South Wales in the early 1800s. 

There are no native vines in Australia. 

In planting vines, care must be taken to fit them into 
the environment. Many vineyards exist only because 
their owners spend a fortune to isolate them from their 
surroundings, keeping out insects, birds and other plant 
life with a regimen of sprays and cultivation. 

We decided very early that this was not to be our way. 

An area of land restricted to one plant is called a 
monoculture. It is, in many ways, a desert in respect of 
plants and life other than the one thing being grown. 

We started with a monoculture, but after battling 
away against cutworms, white fringed weevils and vine 
moth caterpillars, we decided there had to another way. 

We noticed that the pests lived in the weeds in the 
vineyard. When we chopped out the weeds, the pests 
moved on to the vines. When we left the weeds, the pests 
shared them with the vines and eventually other insects 
which consumed the pests built up in numbers. 

We were achieving a balance. 

If you want to follow this practice there are a few 
words of warning. When vines are young, in their first two 
years, they cannot compete with weeds for moisture. You 
need to keep the area within a couple of feet of the young 
vines free of weeds, unless you have particularly wet 
spring and summer conditions. 

If the pests build up faster than the predators, be 
prepared to use an insecticide, DDT if necessary. This 
sounds like inconsistent advice from a conservationist, 
but look at it this way — you are moving into an environ- 
ment which has been emptied of birds and predators by 
the overuse of insecticides. You have to restablish some 
sort of harmony and you may neéd the assistance of an 
insecticide. The thing to avoid is distribution of 
insecticides by boomsprays and aircraft. In our first year 
we found*that spot spraying around the base of each vine 
was needed to stop cutworms climbing the vines. We left 
the rest of the ground crawling with cutworms and pretty 
soon predator numbers built. up. We haven't used 
insecticides since. 


Botobolar Vineyard is a family-owned and run 
vineyard and winery. Its label is a fairly new 
addition to the wines produced in the Mudgee area 
of New South Wales. 

Situated in the Great Dividing Range, 16 kilo- 
metres north-east of Mudgee, ii is one of the highest 
vineyards in Australia — at almost exactly 2000 
feet. : 
All the wines are made on the property by Gil 
Wahlquist from his own grapes. There are 36,300 
grape vines planted over 22 hectares. Grape varieties 
include cabernet sauvignon, shiraz, mataro, veltliner, 
marsanne, chardonnay, traminer and muller- 
thurgau. 


We’ve tried the 1975 Veltliner and can vouch for 
its label description of “full bodied” — the flavour of 
the grapes lingered on in the chilled wine. If you'd 
like to try it yourself, you can visit Botobolar Vine- 
yard; or write for information to PO Box 212, 
Mudgee, NSW 2850. 

The Gruner Veltliner is originally an Austrian 
grape and produces the Clare Riesling of South Aus- 
tralia. The four hectares at Botobolar are the only 
veltliner plantings in the Mudgee area. Bottles are 
sealed with local beeswax. 


Gil Wahlquist, a former journalist, ıs carving out a 
new life as a wine producer. His ideal of establishing 
a balance with the environment,.making the best use 
of soil and sunshine and weaning away from depen- 
dence on chemicals and cultivation, is unique and 
praiseworthy. 

He is making trial plantings of mulberries along- 
side grape vines and also plans to try Hyssop as a 
companion plant to grapes. We think his story has a 
message for everyone interested in natural growing 
methods. 
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BOTOBOLAR 


The traditional spray for vine moth caterpillars is lead 
arsenate, a particularly poisonous substance. We were 
recommended to use it and we did. The caterpillars died 
but within a few weeks another lot were back, bigger and 
fatter than before. The:arsenic killed:the caterpillars and 
it didn't give anything else a chance either. 

Then we heard about Dipel. a bacteria which is 
harmless to everything except the larvae of lepidop- 
terous insects. Other insects and birds could eat the 
caterpillars treated with Dipel without harm. 

The name of the organism in Dipel ts bacillus thurin- 
giensis. The next time we saw caterpillars we sprayed 
some of the vines they were in. Very soon. no caterpillars. 
and a few years later, a good bird population. 

We see caterpillars now and then but we leave them. 
We know they are needed to keep our magpies and hawks 
happy. They also interest other insects. 

An entomologist called on us with the idea of 
running a field trial on problem insects. He found to his 
dismay that we had none. While he was here he identified 
three different bugs which are predators on vine moth 
caterpillars. We also have a good wasp and spider 
population helping with this work. 

Our birds are a great help to us and we are thinking of 
providing more watering points to attract more. 

One of the benefits of leaving uncultivated ground in 
our vineyard is that it encourages a beneficial population 
to move in. 

Once our vines were established, we decided to stop 
ploughing around them, for every time we did so we cut 
roots and sometimes ripped out a whole vine. We left an 
area two feet each side of the vines Completely 
uncultivated. Mice, quail, ground larks, snakes, insects 
and spiders soon took up residence in this interesting 
area, shaded in summer and warmed by the sun in 
winter. A year ago we noticed that three hawks had taken 
up residence in the vineyard. A pair of Nankeen Kestrels 
took over five acres near the house. Further away a 
goshawk patrolled a large area. The space between the 
two was occupied by a family of magpies. 

The birds have their territories and do not encroach 
on each other. We watched their movements with a great 
deal of interest and they watched us, too, as we moved 
amongst the vines, training, suckering and trellising. It 
wasn't until harvest time that we fully appreciated the 
birds. 

We had been told that we would be lucky to harvest a 
berry, being isolated from the district's traditional fruit- 


growing area which was five miles closer to town. Birds 
would assuredly wipe us out. 

Well, the birds came sure enough. After feeding tor 
weeks on the town vineyards. happily ignoring 
scarecrows. alarm guns and shotgun-toting farmers, they 
flew to us in a flock ot several hundred birds. 

But they were given little opportunity to settle on our 
vineyard. Day after day our hawks and magpies flew into 
the flocks as they attempted to settle The starlings and 
sparrows sent game little attacker§ out to lure the hawks 
away. but without result. The big birds defended their 
territory. Our only losses were some exposed bunches at 
the end of rows. 

There are many ways of growing vines. You can train 
them over your back verandah. In the orchard you can 
train them like roses so that they are self-supporting or 
you can trellis them on wires strung between posts. 

Trellising is the usual way. 

We have rows eleven feet apart with a vine every six 


` feet along the rows. The vines are trained up to a wire five 


feet six inches above ground. | know that seems high, but 
it is aimed at helping us overcome two problems. The 
first is frost in' the springtime. A sudden chilling during 
the growing season can kill the young shoots and fruit of 
the vine. Cold air stays close to the ground and every foot 
you Can go higher is usually one degree warmer. 

The second problem is humidity which leads to thé 
fungus downy mildew. There is a better circulation of air 
around a high vine. This means that high vines dry out 
quickly after rain. The mildew spores breed on the 
underside of wet leaves, killirg the pores (stomata) 
through which the plant breathes. 

You must spray fungicides on the vines tn spring to 
protect them. We are experimenting with compatible 
plants to see if there is a plant which can assist the grape- 
vine with its fungus problems ir the way that marigolds 
help tomatoes and beans. Mulberries are being trained in 
our vine library and vines will be intertwined with the 
mulberry branches. If you know anything about plant 
compatibility with grape vines we would like to hear from 
you because we don't like spraying. 

When we had our vines up on the wire trellises we 
heard about a wide trellis called the Geneva Double 
Curtain, so named because it was developed at the vine 
research station of Cornell University at Geneva in New 
York State, US. 3 

Instead of the vine being trained along a single wire, it 
is opened out and trained along two wires. four feet apart. 


Travaux de vignoble. 
Sulfatage de la vigne. 


Taille de la vigne. 
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Vendange. 


This enables the single vine to carry more foliage. 

Now what we are doing in growing vines is to provide 
a means of using the sun's energy tor food Each leaf ot 
the vine takes carbon dioxide trom the air. water trom the 
ground or trom the atmosphere and using the energy of 
direct sunshine converts the CO2 and the H20 to starch. 
which becomes sugar. ‘ 

When you buy an acre ot land you are buying. among 
other things. the right to use the solar energy that falls on 
that acre. It seems reasonable to us. in the growing 
season, to help the vine intercept as much sunlight as 
possible and so we have converted several acres of our 
vineyard to the Geneva Double Canopy. We get more and 
better grapes from this section. We recommend it particu 
larly to people hoping to start a small vineyard 

There are many reasons tor growing grape vines. The 
most common ıs to supplement a home orchard and to 
provide eating grapes in autumn 

Or an acre or two ot table grapes can provide a 
lucrative sideline on the self-sufficient farm. 

Many people are planting wine grapes so that, as their 
ancestors did, they can make’ their annual wine 
requirements. 

How many vines should you plant? 

For eating, you could expect eight big bunches ot 
table grapes trom a Waltham Cross or Muscat vine 
trained on a single wire 

For wine-making, one Shiraz vine should produce 
enough grapes to make six bottles of wine 

Ask in your area about grape varieties which do well 
We have a vine library with about 50 different table and 
wine grape types which we are testing at our altitude of 
2000 feet above sea level. The differences are astounding. 

Vine rootlings cost between ten and twenty cents 
each from a commercial nursery. You need to buy in 
thousands to get them at that price. 

Each vine needs to be planted with about a gallon of 
water. We found that the easiest way was to pump froma 
tank ona truck and dig the hole for the vine by squirting a 
jet of water into the ground 

For an ettective vineyard area you would need to 
plant at the rate of at least 660 vines to the acre. For 
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Gil Wahlquist at Botobolar Vineyard. 


every three vines you will need one wooden trellis post 
costing about a dollar. One acre of vines requires one 
mile of high tensile wire. costing about twenty-five 
dollars. 

If you are already farming you can adapt your vineyard 
plan to the cultivator you own. If you have a rotary hoe 
you can plant rows as close as four feet six inches. With a 
standard tractor. the rows would need to be eleven feet 
apart 

The last time we did a sum. the cost of establishing an 
acre of vines. spread over five years, was about $2300. 
That tncluded labour charges. If you did the work 
yourself the money outlaid would be much less. Good 
wine grapes are worth from $250 to $300 a ton. If you 
have chosen your vineyard location wisely you should 
expect to pick three tons from an acre after five years. 
That's a gross income of from $750 to $900 an acre. The 
wiseacres usually allow one year in seven to be a drought 
or a hailstorm wipeout. so remember that. 

You could care for eight acres by yourself, without 
much equipment, hiring a tractor several times a year. 
Above that you will need help at pruning and picking time. 

Vines are very satisfying to work with. They repay 
every small piece of attention with lush growth and tasty 
fruit. 

When treated carelessly, or damaged in a storm, they 
are the most forgiving of plants. trying to grow again to 
replace the damage. 

Your vines will give you fruit after their first three 
years although | believe that in ancient Jewish law it was 
a sin to take fruit from a vine less than seven years old. At 
seven years the vine's character is established and if well 
treated. you can: look forward to its company for the rest 
of your life and your children’s too 
READING 

General Viticulture, by A. J. Winkler and others, Uni- 
versity of California Press. 

Department of Agriculture Guides to Grape Growing 
(we have seen excellent free handbooks from NSW, South 
Australia and Victoria). 

Pesticides and Pollution, Kenneth Mellanby, Collins 
New Naturalist Series 


Abigail’s goats 


BY ABIGAIL HEATHCOTE 

In 22 years of goatkeeping | have come to some con- 
clusions that never seem to appear in articles on goats. 

When | was 10 years old | was given two pedigreed 
Saanen doe kids. Like all other well-bred goats | have had, 
they had their problems. One was a lesbian, which was 
okay by me, but she was also barren. The other one 
refused to have anything to do with any well-bred buck. 
Finally, my father said: ‘We'll try the little scrubber down 
the road," and off we went with Hansel on the lead. 

This was my first introduction to the sex life of goats 
and | was terribly disappointed. | couldn't believe that 
such a lightning-quick action could result in anything at 
all. But five months later we were presented with twins! 
Hansel never conceived to any other buck. When we 
moved to another town she had no more kids, but still 
went on milking for many years. 

Anyway, at the age of 13 | had to learn to milk and 
break in a goat at the same time. | tied Hansel up on a 
bench, tied both her legs, and off | went. It took 45 
minutes. In three days she could jump up on the bench of 
her own accord and would stand, without tying, for the 
few minutes it would take to milk her. 

My third goat was another Saanen. She had one doe 
that died of some lingering disease unknown to 
veterinary science. She was neurotic. She sucked her own 
milk! | tried a collar with nails and, although I was 
frequently scarred, it didn't have any effect on her. 

The next one gave me some beautiful Anglo-Nubian 
hybrid kids but milked well for three lactations only 
before becoming barren. 

The next was my only pure-bred Anglo-Nubian. She 
had weak knees and a twisted tail, had one premature kid 
that died and gave terrible-tasting milk. These problems 
may have been a result of the emaciated condition she 
was in when | got her. 

Then | became interested in breeding French Alpines, 
which are not a recognised breed in Australia. | began 
with two pure British Alpines that were mismarked, in 
this case pure black. One has chronic excema on her 
ears. They both have kids considerably less easily than 
cross-breds. 

From them | have bred a beautiful chamoisee type doe 
and another black Alpine with admixture of one-quarter 
Anglo-Nubian which has not come out in shape, but | 
hope will give better coats and more vigour. If | had more 
land | would like to try using the blood of scrubbers of 
good type in the same way. 

Conclusions: 

1. Keep away from pure-bred goats. 

2. A goat should be small. | am strongly against the 
trend towards huge goats. If you want something big, get 
a cow. Big goats may produce more milk, but they eat 
more, too, and are not as easy to handle. 

3. The ideal conditions for goats? | haven't got them 
yet, because natural bush is too precious to let them run 
free. | Keep mine in an exercise yard with a huge dead 
tree for them to climb. They have a _ pioneer-style 
mudbrick cottage for shelter, milking and feed storage. 
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People often say it's too good for goats, but since | 
spend quite a bit of time there, it's for me, too. Each day | 
pick huge armloads of leaves, branches, herbs and vegies 
from the garden. Ideally, the goats should have a few 
small paddocks full of all these things and be rotated 
around as they eat each area down. In this way they could 
also be put in certain bush areas which have to be cleared 
for firebreaks, or to keep down weeds like blackberries. 
Grass paddocks mean death to most goats. 

4. Don't aim for super-high milk production. If you 
do you will probably have health problems of all kinds, 
unless you go to enormous trouble. You'll notice that the 
world champion milker is always dead the next time you 
hear of it. A goat must milk for 10 months in every year. 

Even if a doe only gives a small amount it will eat 
correspondingly less and be less trouble than a heavy 
milker. You should aim for hardiness, longevity, fertility 
and ease of milking. | would add beauty. 

Huge milkers usually have good udders for a couple 
of lactations, then they go horribly saggy and baggy. My 
ideal goat has a good firm udder until her dying day. 
Polly, of indeterminate breed, mainly Toggenburg, died 
at the age of 11-15 years without the slightest sign of age 
and with never a day’s illness in the five years of steady 
lactation during which we had her. 

5. My advice is to get a good-looking Saanen-Anglo- 
Nubian hybrid. Both parents must be pure-bred for the 
offspring to have hybrid vigour. For Saanen, substitute 
any other Alpine breed. 

6. Vaccination against entero-toxaemia is completely 
unnecessary in goats which are properly fed. | have never 
had a single case. In goats | have bred and raised myself | 
have never had any illness whatsoever. 

Grow all the hardy herbs and shrubs round your goat 
pen native wattles, marguerite daisies, absinthe, 
pineapple salvia. Give them fruit tree prunings and any 
pea and bean plants, vegies which are over, raspberry 
prunings and, of course, comfrey. 

Our goats have some lucerne chaff and concentrates 
but when the hundreds of wattles | have planted are big 
enough | hope to feed them entirely on natural feed. 
Don't overfeed on concentrates. 

Birth troubles: 

| have experienced some 30 births and only one was 
impossible. A neighbour's goat was straining hard and 
nothing was happening. | put my hand in and found a 
baby goat's bum. Well, the books tell you to push it back 
in, but fail to say you have to use all your strength and be 
really rough with the poor goat. We got the vet to do it and 
| was surprised at how rough, almost violent, he had to be. 

The first kid had been killed by the violent contrac- 
tions of the mother, but the next two were okay and the 
mother showed no signs of trauma, but would have 
certainly died without help. 

One of our goats popped her kids out so easily that 
the bag sometimes would not break and if | was not 
around she might have lost one kid. If your doe has 
triplets, make sure all the kids get a drink of colostrum 
after birth, or one of them may miss out. 


Happiness is a new-born doe! Top 
right: Abigail’s daughter Biddy 
cuddles one. Bottom right: Irene and 
Abbie admire the twins. Middle right: 
The shelter “too good for goats”. 
Above: Fresh herbage on the menu. 
Below: Another healthy specimen. 


“My one desire has been to create a bushland in 
the wrong place,” says Bill Tongue about the 
extensive native plant forest he has made at the 
University Farm (part of the University of Sydney) 


at Camden, New South Wales. 


It was the wrong place because the soil is clay and 
shale and the “experts” said he could not grow 
native plants there. 

When Bill took over as Administration Officer in 
1968, the buildings and ground were bare, except 
for some shady gums along the road. Now there is a 
dense tangle of colourful native trees and climbers 
around his own house and around the students’ 
quarters nearby. 

Bill Tongue is at pains to stress that he has no 
technical or professional qualifications in 
horticulture. His approach is natural rather than 
academic. He says he is a keen gardener who has 
learned a lot from experience and is still learning. 

Here he outlines his methods of propagating 
Australian plants, which are considered 
unorthodox. The results of his work are clearly 
visible, the climax of six years of persistence. Bill 
estimates he has so far planted out more than 3000 
bushes, shrubs and flowers over an area of 11 acres. 

He is very proud of his results with Hibiscus, of 
which he has planted 15 varieties. The Hibiscus 
splendens (which has shot up to 30 feet in height) 
and Hibiscus palustris he describes as “bloody 
rampant things trying to take over my garden.” 

The chief impression on looking at Bill Tongue’s 
garden is the brightness of the bush flowers, 
nothing drab or sombre about these spectacular 
blooms! We need more gardens in the wrong place. 


BY BILL TONGUE 

The comments made in this article are based on 
experience in an area considered quite unsuitable for 
native flora. The soil is basically clay over shale and in 
most places topsoil has been graded away and conse- 
quently drainage is very bad indeed. 

It is exposed to winds from every direction — a low 
ridge with little or no protection. It is cold, frosty in 
winter; hot, humid in summer. Rainfall is erratic and not 
great, an average of 711 millimetres (28 inches). 

The area being planted is large and there is only one 
man to assist. Finally, there is no tree cover in most of the 
grounds, but a few large gums in one particular section. 

It is not surprising that the experts considered the 
whole idea of creating a native flora area quite 
unrealistic, especially as these plants are thought to be so 
difficult and temperamental! Yet nature and a little 
simple ingenuity have triumphed — nothing of a sophis- 
ticated nature. 

About 80 per cent of shrubs and small trees planted 
out have lived and made healthy progress, yet once 
planted there has been little or no attention as regards 
grubs, disease, etc (except white oil or a pyrethrum 
spray). The only fertilizer used is good quality blood and 
bone. 

At times some plants have been watered with Maxi- 
Crop liquid seaweed food. Just recently two American 
products have been used with what appeared to be great 
success — Osmacote pellets and Agriform tablets (NPK 
based). Hakeas, melaleuca, callistemon, hibiscus, acacia 
and myoporum have all thrived. So do not worry about 
clay soil. 

Bad drainage (many areas are vast puddles after 
heavy rain) has affected some shrubs, but far fewer than 
expected. Lack of time, money and labour have 
prevented any real attempts to cure this problem. 
However, in a small garden every attempt should be 
made to remove puddles. Small native plants in 
particular do not like wet feet. Larger shrubs and small 
trees seem to cope with this problem. 

In any wind-exosed area, natives should be firmly 
secured with strong, large wood or metal stakes. Some 
interesting developments have taken place as a result of 
this practice: Hakea nitida, Bauera rubioides, Correa 
alba, Westringia fruticosa and so on have been turned 
into climbers and hedges, much larger in size than under 
normal growth conditions. 

Some ardent native plant growers consider that 
nothing should be done to alter the “natural” size and 
shape, but these methods have changed a plant from 
something ordinary to something spectacular. This has 
been fully demonstrated with Hibiscus splendens — 
normally a very large shrub — but turned into a small 
tree by staking and cutting off the lower branches. 

One more idea: a row of Queensland wattles in a very 
exposed position was being steadily decimated by strong 
winds, so a strong native climber, Sollya heterophylla, 
was planted at the base of each tree. Only a very, very 
strong gale would break the wattles now. 

The very thought of frosts and strong sun fills many 
gardeners with fear. Nature provides the complete 
answer, if one is immune to critical comments. Just 
encourage tall-growing grasses and weeds to surround 
and almost cover the young plants. A few will die from 
suffocation, but the majority will survive. Of course 
plastic sheeting or hessian will act as a good frost pro- 
tector in a small garden — as long as it is not a “black 


Bush out 


frost (freezing air but no white coverage on the ground). 

Finally, rainfall. Many people believe that native 
plants do not need careful watering. After all, they often 
come from dry areas, so treat them as nature does. Yet in 
the bush, for every seedling that survives, hundreds 
never reach maturity. Please remember that native 
plants in cultivation need just as much watering as 
exotics. In dry spells here, we drop all other work in the 
grounds and just keep watering. If we did not do this very 
few plants would survive. 

Propagation of natives is not difficult for the great 
majority of species and elaborate equipment is not essen- 
tial. The nursery here has Sarlon or Colan shadecloth as 
a roof cover and part way down the side walls. 

Windows from buildings demolished in Sydney 
provide the lower side areas. Old doors, beds and shelves 
have been used as benches on which to place the black 
plastic bags used for propagating. There are no special 
watering, misting or heating devices. Once seedlings have 
been potted out they only have shadecloth as a 
protection. Watering is done by hose and spray nozzle. 

Seeds are sown and cuttings placed in a plastic pot. 
The seeds are covered with vermiculite. Then two wire 
hoops (about 12 inches high) are placed in the pot and 
covered with a large clear plastic bag, which is tied round 
the pot. Pots are then placed in a large metal tray or 
smaller plastic container filled (and kept filled) with 
water. 

Actually, it is not necessary to keep these containers 
filled once there is sufficient moisture on the inside of 
the plastic bag. When seedlings or cuttings are planted 
out, we use large black plastic bags. There is just not time 
to transplant to a small bag and then later to a larger one. 
Bags are far superior to tins, plastic pots, etc, as they 
retain moisture for a much longer period. 

A few important facts in propagating native plants: 

Roots: Remember that the roots of native seedlings 
and small plants are very, very tender. Any damage will 
probably kill them. So be very careful. In larger plants the 
taproot is equally sensitive. 

Seeds: Visibility varies greatly so you must be pre- 
pared for success or failure. Eremophila seeds are 
notoriously bad at germinating. Acacia seeds germinate 
easily, provided they receive treatment. Again, time for 
germination varies from about 10 days to nearly two 
years! For your own peace of mind find out the time 
needed. 

Another problem is that seeds do not necessarily 
reproduce the parent plant, for example, seeds of a 
glorious pink native hibiscus produced, in some cases, 
the same shaped flower but were white in colour. 
Cuttings are far more reliable for accurate reproduction. 

Some seed may be infertile. Hard-covered seeds need 
treatment before sewing. Place in a jar, pour boiling 
water over them and then leave soaking for 12 to 24 
hours. 

Cuttings: Some natives strike easily from cuttings. 
Others just will not respond. Never take cuttings whilst 
plants afe in flower or have seeds still on the branchlet. 
Wait until new post-flowering growth has been 
established. 
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of place 


Banksia serrata — red honeysuckle. 


Cuttings should be from new growth and from three 
inches in size. No special cutting mixtures are used. 

Mulches: Experience here has shown that peat moss 
is not good for natives. It appears to cause a damping-off 
process at the base of the plant. Gum bark cut into small 
pieces makes a good natural mulch. 

Pruning: Most medium-to-large native shrubs can be 
pruned without causing any problems. If you want to 
increase the height of a shrub, cut off the lower 
branchlets — the result is quite amazing. 

Small plants: | have not had much experience with 
these but basically they have required much more 
attention and need careful positioning as regards sun 
and drainage. Many have a limited lifespan. 

Final comment: It is the custom to grow exotics. It is 
time Australians really concentrated on their unique 
flora. If you are a keen amateur gardener do not be 
frightened by them. Use your own experience and you 
will be amazed at the results. Treat them as normal 
plants — not something to be pampered. 

My one regret — that | was in Australia for 18 years 
before | understood the beauty, unique quality and 
splendour of the Australian flora. However, when my 
friends (life-long Australians) see these plants and 
express their amazement at their beauty, | feel slightly 
more relaxed. 
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Terania Creek Basin 


BY HUGH & NAN NICHOLSON 


There are three reasons why we wrote this article: 

e We both find rainforest the most beautiful and exciting of Australia’s forest 
types, especially since the tiny remnants left to us are dwindling so rapidly. 

e Our farm is surrounded by extensive rainforest which is threatened with 
logging, so we are directly concerned with the destruction of our immediate 
environment. 

e In the fight which local residents have put up against the logging, we have 
begun to realise why the Forestry Commission is coming in for so much criticism. 


Description of the forest 

The Terania Creek Basin ıs located 20 miles north of 
Lismore in northern New South Wales. It consists of 2039 
acres where the Goonimbar and Whian Whian 
Forests meet at the headwaters of Terania Creek. 

Rainfall is about 100 inches and warm tempera- 
tures throughout the year produce a moist. sub-tropical 
climate. Dense rainforest. characterised by buttressed 
trees, figs. palms. vines. ferns and epiphytes. covers the 
bottom of the Basin. 

This graduates on the steeper sides into Brush ‘Box 
(Tristania conferta). with rainforest understories of 
palms and vines and on the higher slopes and the rim of 
the Basin. wet schlerophyll forest, mainly Blackbutt 
(Eucalyptus pilularis) predominates. 

There is a large variety of rainforest-inhabiting birds, 
of which some of the more interesting are the Crested 
Hawk. Scrub Turkey. Sooty Owl, Noisy Pitta, Albert 
Lyrebird, Rufous Shrike-Thrush, Regent and Satin Bower- 
birds and Paradise Riflebird. 

Scenically, the valley is intensely beautiful, with its 
dark forest. precipitous cliffs and numerous waterfalls. 
The only access to the valley is up a rough road and 
through our property. so it is very secluded and free from 
over-use by humans. It has been logged in the past on a 
selective basis. but this 1s not apparent from walking 
through ıt 
Intended usage 

In February last year we discovered by accident that 
the Terania Creek Basin was to be logged. The Forestry 
Commission has since given us various conflicting 
accounts of what is to happen to the forest (including 
clear-felling of everything that is not rainforest), but the 
most recent reply informed us that: 

(a) The 800 acres of rainforest will be logged on a 50 
per cent canopy reduction basis, that is when you look 


State 


up, there is half sky and half leaves. 

(b) The 340 acres of Brush Box may be clear-fallen, 
but this is not certain. Clear-falling involves clearing with 
bulldozers, burning and replanting with eucalypt 
seedlings in jiffy pots. 

(c) The 560 acres of Blackbutt will probably not. be 
logged. 

(d) About 500 acres are inaccessible. 

(e) About 100 acres will be left as a Flora Reserve. 
Reasons for Preservation 

Whian Whian State Forest, of 15,000 acres, has the 
last sizeable remnant of the “Big Scrub" which once 
covered 400,000-600,000 acres between the Richmond 
and Tweed Rivers. The largest protected area in Whian 
Whian is the “Red Scrub Preserve" of 500 acres, heavily 
logged in the past. surrounded by pasture instead ‘of a 
buffer zone of forest and actually unfenced against cattle. 

The rainforest in the Basin, as in other parts of Whian 
Whian, is called Complex Notophyll Vine Forest, domi- 
nated by White Booyong, and is now considered very rare 
in NSW. 

There have been no studies at all on the effects of 
logging on this type of forest. 

The only investigations that are at all relevant deal 
with logging practices in Wiangarie State Forest, a 
different forest-type — highland rather than lowland — 
with distinct patterns in flora and fauna. These studies 
are quoted frequently but erroneously by foresters to 
assure us that rainforest is unharmed by logging. 

The authors of the two studies state quite clearly that: 

(a) The measurement of tree regeneration rates 
deals only with species that. are of potential forestry 
interest and not those of ecological interest (1). 

(b) The bird count was necessarily incomplete since 
some important groups of rainforest birds were either 
not captured or were poorly represented (2). 


The waterfall in the State Forest. 
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(c) Even it the studies did prove that the method of 
50 per cent canopy reduction ensured the survival of the 
forest, which they did not. it is not possible to extra- 
polate from them to justify extensive logging in other 
areas of rainforest (3). Š 

One important point that did emerge ıs that with any 
method of logging in rainforest. half of what remains is 
damaged to some degree and one-third is “seriously 
debilitated"! This would apply to all rainforest types. 

Considerable damage will also occur with ‘the con- 
struction of the new access road, as well as from the log 
dumps where logs are collected for transport. 

Apart from the pure rainforest stand there is much 
concern at the possible clear-felling of the Brush Box with 
rainforest understories. The Commission justifies its 
destruction by denying its status as rainforest because 
of the presence of the Brush Box, which ıs an inter- 
mediate species between rainforest and wet schlero- 
phyll. Even so, there are many rainforest-dependent 
birds. 

The most serious problem with the clear-felling 
method is the risk of erosion in this region of high 
rainfall, steep slopes and notoriously unstable soil, also 
the extremely rapid weed infestation which occurs after 
felling, and the lack of control of noxious weeds contra- 
dicts claims that a native habitat quickly re-establishes 
itself. 

Since it is known that the type of forest represented 
in the Terania Creek Basin is unique and very limited in 
area, and since there is no detailed scientific information 
on it, we think that it should be preserved at all costs. 

The Basin is ideal as a reserve because of its isolation 
and its natural buffer zone. It is a whole valley system, as 
compared with the Red Scrub, which is just part of a hill 
slope. In our opinion it is worth preserving for its beauty 
alone. 

Our efforts 
When the Forestry Commission's plans in Terania 


Creek Basin became known. The Channon Residents’ 
Group was tormed in an attempt to ban logging until 
ecological investigations were carried out. Although 
initially involved on a parochial level. the group soon 
realised the importance of preserving the Basin as a 
national asset. 

All our contacts with the Forestry Commission have 
been very friendly and foresters are willing to spend time 
explaining forestry policy. However. we have found that 
much of the information given to us Is ‘contradictory. in 
complete. misleading, false. or based on the assump- 
tion that we are children. 

The widely-differing statements regarding the inten- 
tion of the Commission in the Basin have greatly 
hindered our working out of a coherent line of opposi- 
tion. Assurances that rainforests can survive large-scale 
logging have been found to be unsupported by evidence. 

It has been difficult to hold serious conversations 
with foresters since it seems to be assumed that all 
members of the public are motivated by selfish interests. 
whereas the Commission has the interests of the 
country at heart. In fact it has been our contention that 
the Commission is considering nothing but the com- 
mercial aspect of forestry practice in its readiness to log 
a remnant of a very rare, beautiful and unstudied forest 
type. 

References: 

(1) Recent Developments ın the = Silviculture and 
Management of Sub-Tropical Raintorest in NSW, |. P` 
Burgess, A. Floyd, J. Kikkawa and V. Pattemore. 

(2) ibid and Comparison of Bird Populations in Logged 
and Unlogged Rainforest at Wiangarie State Forest NSW. 
V. Pattemore and J. Kikkawa. 

(3) Comparison of Bird Populations. 


If anyone would like to contact us, or see the forest, 
our address is: Terania Creek Road, The Channon, NSW, 
2480. — Hugh and Nan Nicholson. 
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OLD WORLD 


Handmade, Vanishing Cultures of Europe and the 
Near East, Drew & Louise Langsner. Harmony Books, 
1974, 192 pp. 

Drew and Louise Langsner set out to travel through 
the “old world” for a year, off the tourist routes, seeking 
old world skills and craftsmanship. 

Looking for architecture, they found people's homes 
and hospitality and were invited to share food and shelter. 

Their journey took them to peasant farms mainly in 
Greece, Turkey. Scandinavia and Switzerland, where the 
people still lead lives which ‘maximise the earth's 
productivity and conservation of natural resources”. 


We particularly enjoyed helping harvest carefully 
nurtured produce of home gardens — often the 
only fertile spot in a sea of rock — or gathering wild 
plants for a delicious meal ... Houses built out of 
local materials with one’s own time and energy 
created something personal and fitted to honest 
needs. We were often asked how we liked the purity 
and fragrance of the air, or quality of the spring 
water in a location. 


We can vouch for the authenticity of what Louise and 
Drew saw and experienced, especially as it parallels our 
own travels in many places and our own reactions to 
people and places. 

Quite a few books land on our table each month, but 
few cause the enjoyment and activity. that Handmade has 
done in our house recently. Irene has been reading it at 
night in bed and Keith has been out gathering greens for 
Horta as memories of his own travels come flooding back 
again. 

This is made by collecting the same “wild” greens 
that flourish here just as they do in the Balkan countries 
— dandelion, chickweed, spinach and purslane. It even 
happens that we have here. self-sown and recurring each 
year, the same poppies (manganithes), whose young 
serrated leaves add so much flavour to the dish. 

You can add also beetroot and turnip greens, comfrey. 
radish greens, lettuce leaves — whatever you have on 
hand. In fact, you can make horta by simply weeding and 
thinning the garden after rain. 

This is the recipe for Boiled Greens: 


HORTA VRASTA 

2 to 3lbs mixed greens 

Salt 

Olive oil 

Lemon juice 

Wash greens carefully, drain and steam or parboil 
until tender. Place in a bowl and serve with olive oil, 
lemon juice, salt and pepper. Delicious hot or cold. 


The recipes they give include feta cheese, Fassolada 
(bean soup), various pitas (pastries with filling). 
mousaka. preserving green and black olives, baklava, 
dolma (a Turkish version of stuffed grapevine leaves). 
hummus, yoghurt, Swiss alpine cheeses, rosti (shredded 
potato cake) and fruit pie. There is an index to the recipes. 

This is just part of the book's charm. There is more in 
the details of houses and crafts. but mainly in the open 
friendliness of the people the Langsners meet to learn the 
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daily routine of simple living in time-tested ways and 
customs. 

There's Georgios and Dimitra, who run their herd of 
goats on barren hilly land, milking, making cheese and 
growing their own grain, tobacco and olives. Spitidoula, 
wife of the retired school principal, gives them baking 
lessons in her brush-fired oven. Minevwer, a Turkish 
woman, makes them macaronia (noodles) and Yufka 
ekmek (round “Arab”. bread) and her children, Seniha 
and Manife dance for their entertainment. They learn 
spindle spinning from Greek and Turkish women. l 

In Switzerland, Drew is apprenticed to Herr Kohler, a 
Kufermeister, who creates alpine wooden buckets and 
other traditional dairying implements. Plans are given for 
making a kubel (wooden bucket). Elsewhere, skills shared 
are thatching, fence-making, windmills and waterwheels, 
dairying and the architecture of the Balkans, Switzerland 
and Scandanavia — in clear black and white photos and 
diagrams. 

They certainly had a crowded year and they've 
preserved aspects of these cultures which we hope are 


not vanishing and will never disappear. 


This is a journey to rural villages and farmlands, 
down dirt roads and up mountainsides, into houses 
of stone, adobe or wood that are the homes of the 
people of the land. Most important, it is a journey 
into their lives — we want to know how they live, 
what grows in their fields and gardens, about their 
barns and kitchens. 
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BY JAMES LAIDLAW 


More and more people are seeking to get away from 
the concrete jungles and to buy a small area of land on 
which to live and start an Earth Garden of their own. 

Very many have little or no experience of rural lite, or 
the value and suitability of land. Many are young and risk 
frustration and disappointment if they are unaware ot 
the problems and pitfalls, and some essential and basic 
requirements. Enthusiasm is not enough! 

Who looks for land? This articlè is directed 
specifically to three categories of urban dwellers in terms 


of the initial “thinking” which prompts them to look fora 


few hectares, up to perhaps 100 or so. 

1. Individuals or couples seeking small areas outside 
urban limits, expecting to “work” the block at weekends 
and holidays, but retaining jobs in or near towns. 

2. A couple, or small group, who seek land on which 
they hope to build some kind of home, live there, and 
grow food items and perhaps become self-supporting. 
Often, one individual will have a permanent, or a part- 
time job, or some source of income to bring in “cash 
money”. 
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3. These are the hard core or dedicated persons who 
envisage living on the block and growing subsistence 
crops of vegetables and fruit. and perhaps running towls 
and a few goats. These hope to be able to live “off the 
land" in as short a time as possible. Sure, they can do ıt! 

Our distant forefathers did precisely that — they 
found food. shelter and clothing — and survived. But they 
did not face the need of cash money. It didn't exist. 

Cash money needs will vary with individuals and 
specific circumstances, but the lack of cash has. at some 
Stage. wrecked what, to those concerned. seemed to be a 
“viable venture” and the ultimate need for cash money is 
frequently overlooked. 

Over recent months | have made contact with a good 
many young couples (usually they are couples). most of 
whom have struck “snags” and are struggling. or have 
had to abandon their project. sometimes with financial 
loss, and one or both has had to go “back toa Job” simply 
to get the essential cash money to carry on. Some. with 
determination, will start again. but others will be 
defeated. 
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Enthusiasm so often pushes discretion into the 
background. “We can rake up enough money to buy a 
block of land — that is the first essential. We can stick up 
a tent; or a humpy, to start ... grow vegetables, and be 
independent. We won't need much money ... If we don't 
get going now, we'll be old and it really will be tough,” a 
couple told me. The lad was 25 and the girl a few years 
younger. Eager, enthusiastic. 

No, they knew nothing about the land: “But we'll 
learn. The block was advertised, and we have an option. 
It's a beaut block, with lots of trees, and rocks; all very 
natural, and there is a million hectare view — you ought 
to see it! There is a spot that would be good for a house, 
and the man said the soil would grow anything ..."' 

When the couple heard that | would be in the area, 
several hundred kilometres from the city where both had 
jobs, they urged me to have a look at it — the block they 
Proposed to buy, to.chuck up their paid jobs, and live on, 
and off the block, "growing their own food" and living a 
natural life... 

This is what | found, on direct inspection and 
appropriate enquiry ... The hilly, scrubby area was on 
the fringe of rather poor grazing land, and had not been 
worth developing. There was a small area of about five 
hectares of light, reasonably arable soil on which 
vegetables, fruit trees and a limited amount of “food 
grain” could be grown — if, somehow, water could be 
brought to the site. The rainfall was inadequate. The rest 
of the total of 30 hectares comprised a rocky knob with 
scrub and a few reasonable trees, but it was almost 
valueless commercially. 

True, it was all very “rocky” and picturesque, and 
there was an extensive view. The “asking price” was 
exaggerated and deliberately designed to deceive an 
inexperienced buyer — a mug. Fencing was almost non- 
existent and the eventual cost of boundary fencing would 
be considerable, and there would be need for strong and 
marsupial-proof fencing around the main and adjacent 
reasonably arable areas. Marsupials abounded — and 
bounded! — in the adjacent rough hills. Most of the block 
boundary fronted a public road, and they could not claim 
any contribution from the Local Government authority — 
Shire of PP Board. 

Not only that, but annual rates would have to be paid. 

An absolutely essential requirement on a small block 
where it is intended to grow things, or to run fowls or pigs 
or even a few animals is ... water! A tiny dam had been 
scooped on the block at some time, but it was dry at the 
time | was there and was in any case totally inadequate — 
it was merely a pothole. The site did not lend itself to 
satisfactory earth catchment from rainfall runoff: there 
was no running creek within reach. 

On enquiry | was told that there were bores and wells 
in the vicinity, but the supply was uncertain, and mostly 
too highly mineralised to be suitable for growing crops. 
Roof catch would supply only a bare minimum of fresh 
water for domestic needs. 

In effect, that particular block of land — which 
seemed to be a “big” block in the eyes of a suburban 
dweller — could not, in any practical sense, support the 
hopeful couple. 

When | discovered the annual rates and charges, and 
had estimated the costs for fencing and other immediate 
improvements, the young couple were shocked ... they 
could not possibly cope with that! They smartly released 
the option on that land! 

Enquire locally: There are, in any district, reliable 
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men who have lived successfully in the area for some 


time. Most will gladly give honest and reliable 
information and be helpful. They know all the “traps”. 
Just drive up the farmhouse and say, “I'd like your 
advice ... there is a block of land near here advertised 
for sale ..." Play it by ear from there. Find out all you 
can about the block before you inspect it. 

To what extent is it arable! (You can't live on a 
“view"’.) Is there already adequate water, sufficient, and 
handy to allow as a minimum, supplementary watering of 
essential food crops, and for animals? If there is a flowing 
stream, how much is the flow — how permanent is it? If 
there is no natural water, can sufficient be stored from 
surface run-off — is there a site available for one or more 
catchment dams? Is there a known underground supply 
at reasonable depth and quantity? 

Estimate the cost of providing adequate water supply. 
Likewise the cost of fencing ... cost of an eventual house 
... Cost of Minimum plant to work the arable ground .. 
anything else that will require "cash money”. 

If you have to leave, or wish to leave, what sort of 
“going concern" will the block present to some other 
buyer and can you reasonably expect to recoup your cost 
— atleast. 

Unforseen and “calculated risk” expenses: Some 
“thinking” should be done about these, needing cash 
money. Repair to implements ... need to re-sow a crop 

need for “shop goods", or other circumstances: 
involving expenditure not envisaged are very likely to 
occur. Calculated risks are those of illness, accident, and 
pregnancy, but one or all of these can cause grave 
decisions about the desirability or even possibility of 
remaining on the “block”. 

In addition to direct expense, there is also the loss of 
the actual work of the individual affected, for a short or 
long time. The routine work may be disrupted, and food 
supply diminished. 

Within these circumstances can occur the need for 
“cash money” and one of the couple is forced to take a 
full or part time job to earn the money. Then, the farm 
ceases to Support the couple ... 

At long range, some thought must be given to what 
happens when children arrive, and there is need for their 
education. How is the block situated in terms of 
reasonable distance from the town, or school bus? What 
is the access? 

There is no single, simple “rule for guidance” 
because all the situations can be vastly different in terms 
of the persons and places — and the availability of 
finance — as well as the capacity and determination of: 
the prospective land-seekers. 

Consider the ultimate objective you have in mind, 
assess the Suitability ... size, location, soil type, water 
supply ... realise that a “view” or virgin scrub won't 
produce sustenance. Might it not be wise to do without 
the view or the big block or “rubbish country” (however 
naturalistically attractive) and take a close look at 
something smaller but all of reasonable quality and 
arable? Once you have a block, paid for or at least 
payment secured, rattle the piggy bank to see how the 
cash money is holding out! If you go on a trip, you don't 
rely on your bus/plane/boat ticket alone — you need 
some cash money too! 

Despite all this, policemen-poet Adam Lindsay 
Gordon said: "No game was ever worth a rap, for a 
rational man to play, Into which no accident, no mishap, 
could possibly find its way.” 


LOND 
LINGS 


A group of us have purchased land at 
Larnook in northern NSW. At present only 
two of us are actually at the place, so we 
welcome any visitors who, in passing 
through the area, would like to stop 
awhile and work in return for their 
(vegetarian) board, plenty of mountain 
air and good views! We are presently 
aiming to establish a viable organic 
farm, mainly crops. 

We would appreciate it if you phone or 
write first — David Hanlon and Judy 
Belcher, Rock Valley Rd, Larnook, via 
Lismore, NSW, 2480. Phone Wongavale 
88 0139. 


I own 875 acres of land. | am 30, single, 
a member of the Self-Realisation Fellow- 
ship. It is my plan, and hopefully part of 
the Divine Plan, to establish a spiritually- 
oriented, self-sufficiency community in 
the hills here. 

The plan at this point is for me to 
supply building materials for people to 
erect their homes and gardens on 
scattered sites on the property. In 
exchange they would work for the corpor- 
ation holding the land for two months per 
year. The business is in raising horses, 
donkeys and herb gardening. Communal 
projects would be encouraged with any 
profits divided among the participants. 

Sincerely, Fred Koch, Sunrise Farm Co- 
operative, W Tree, Buchan, Victoria, 
3885. 


We are seeking families whose idea of 
the only true life is a peaceful tropical 
beach shared with people who like 
growing tropical fruit organically, 
communally casting fish nets and 
getting together with music and the 
schooling of our children. 

This idea is born out of the desperate 
need our children have after two years of 
correspondence study. They need other 
children to experience life with. We 
welcome letters from anybody even 
slightly interested. 

If we form a company or co-operative, 
land would be made available to share- 
holders. A co-op industry might evolve 
and we do know there is a market for any 
excess food grown. 

Sincerely, Diane and Dan Paterson, 
“Mululuban”, Helenvale, via Cooktown, 
Qid, 4871. 


We are a Sydney couple looking for 
other couples to co-operatively own and 
run a farming property. We aim to 
purchase a property large enough to 
enable control of its water resources 
along Keyline principles, to develop 
facets of organic commercial farming 
for an income, and to allow also for some 
personal acreage for each couple to build 
upon and develop as they wish. 

We are eager to try farming life, being 
unhappy with city life, but don’t want to 
take it on alone. We envisage four couples 
contributing approximately $15,000 per 
couple. This would cover property 
purchase and joint ownership of equip- 
ment needed. 

If you are interested in joining us we are 
Warwick and Sue Paton, 35 Lofberg Road, 
West Pymble, NSW, 2073. Telephone 
Sydney 498 7911. 


We are looking for two families or 
singles to share 170 acres of hidden 
valley, next to State Forest in the Tweed 
area in northern NSW. About 30 acres 
cleared, some lantana, rest timbered. 
Unpolluted creeks, some rainforest, all 
beautiful. We are five adults and three 
children three to five years, comprising 
three shares of $3000 each. We have two 
shares still open. 

We aim to co-operate in gardens, 
orchard and buiding each other's 
houses, plus pursuing our private trips. A 
pioneering spirit is essential. 

Lea Harrison, Byrrill Creek Road, via 
Tyalgum, NSW, 2484. 


We wish to live in a simple fashion in the 
country, hopefully with other people 
involved in art-craft and partial self- 
sufficiency. Our family consists of father 
artist, mother spinner and weaver and 15- 
month-old daughter. We have some share 
capital. 

If any existing country groups or 
people wishing to start such an adventure 
are looking for kindred souls, please 
contact Bill, Sylvie and Merrilie Insch, C/- 
Strong, 20 Edmund Street, Waverley, 
NSW, 2024. 


We are a group of eight adults and two 
children who have purchased 647 acres 
near Inverell, NSW, and are looking for 
more people, particularly children, to 
join us. We are aiming for self-sufficiency 
and to take control of our lives in all 
aspects. 

All warm, open, honest people are 
invited to contact us by writing to Holly 
Redberry, C/- PO Upper Sturt, South 
Australia, 5156. PS: The land is like a 
wildlife sanctuary. 


We are Joyce, 23, and Allun, 29, living in 
Sydney, saving up to buy some land in the 
north of NSW or Queensland. We would 
like to meet other people who want to 
share some land and form a small 
community. We are both vegans. 

Lots of love, Joyce and Allun, 5/138 
Crown Street, East Sydney, NSW, 2010. 


We want Earth Garden people to share 
560 acres which is part rainforest, 
eucalypt forests with clearings, many 
springs and a creek. Situated on the 
Mackellar Range, 15km west of Nimbin, 
the land is frost-free and suitable for all 
sub-tropical crops. There will be 10 
shares at a cost of $3000-$4000 each, 
depending on time of purchase. 

If you want to see this land, contact Joe 
Hamilton, C/- Quilty Road, Rock Valley, 
via Lismore, NSW, 2480. 
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Peace, Love, Natural Living. 

One share with 19 other family groups 
in 1300 acres of beautiful mountains, 
foothills, flats and creek, bounded by 


mountains and State Forest. Share 
includes personally-owned, partly- 
cleared 10 acres with dam and adobe 
dwelling, with tank and stove for $8000. 
Situated 45 miles from Maryborough, 
Queensland. 

Write: M. Field, Box E156, St James PO, 
Sydney, NSW, 2000. 


We have 160 acres freehold near 
Kuranda, North Queensland, on which 
we owe $5000. It’s in the hills up from 
Cairns and is embraced by what must 
surely be equal to the best climate in the 
world. Because of new council by-laws it’s 
impossible to subdivide — we have no 
real desire to do so, anyhow! 

Maybe there’s someone (or two) with 
ideas on sharing that would enable us to 
clear our debt. They could be like us — 
active people, completely interested in 
growing with nature through to and 
beyond retirement age, and business- 
oriented. 

Sincerely, John and Rita Matthews, C/- 
James Ritchen, Capitol Arcade, Mareeba, 
Nth Queensland, 4880. 


We have just bought 11 acres, eight 
miles from Bundaberg in the middle of 
sugar country and a ‘'2-mile from the 
beach. We would welcome contact with 
any single person or family who would 
like a place to build and do their own 
thing and co-operate on group or local 
community projects. 

Around the district there are a number 
of windmills out of use. If there are any 
people in Queensland looking for one, 
please write. We may be able to locate 
one. EG people travelling are welcome to 
stop over and share with us their experi- 
ences. 

Love and joy, Pat and Dianne Grinter, 
MS 108, Bundaberg, Queensland, 4670. 


If there are any EG readers who long to 
try out the natural life, but due to 
financial or other circumstances are 
forced to live and work in Sydney, then 
our concept is worth thinking about. 

We have 115 acres of natural, unspoilt 
bush which we would like (couples and 
families) to share as a weekend retreat. 
The idea is to choose your own site to 
develop, build your own log cabin, or just 
set up a permanent camp, dig a garden, 
plant an orchard or experiment with 
bush life. ; 

For more details, write PO Box 114, 
Lane Cove, NSW, 2066, or phone Bill or 
Gail on (Sydney) 922 6006. 


Is there someone who'd like to share 
their farmhouse, let me stay in their 
unused shed or even allow me to pitch my 
tent on a piece of their land, or build a hut 
there? My six-year-old daughter is in need 
of playmates as she’s been doing corres- 
pondence schooling. I’ve lived most of 
my life in the bush, so | know gardening 
and animals. Am open to ideas and would 
love to hear from you. 

Viv Dyson, 8/27 Morton 
Wollstonecraft, NSW, 2065. 


Street, 


We are farming in the wheat-belt where 
the rather harsh climate, the lack of good 
water and the farming timetable 
precludes us from doing what we really 
want, and that is to grow as much of our 
own food as is possible, to keep a varied 
lot of animals and to be together as a 
family (and work together) more. 

At the moment we are carting water 
every day for the sheep, then, as soon as 
the rain starts, we will be ploughing and 
seeding next year’s crop, and then shear- 
ing, so we can’t get away for any length of 
time to search for land. 

All this is leading up to a request! Please 
could anyone who knows the south-west 
of this state, and who has searched for 
land for the same purpose, help us 
narrow down the search a bit? We don’t 
know that area very well and any inform- 
ation would be greatly appreciated. We 
don’t mind being isolated, in fact we 
would rather not be anywhere near the 
city or in too close proximity to any large 
town and we would rather like to be near 
to, or own some, virgin bush. The only 
other commodity needed is water. 

A happy, healthy New Year to all, Alex 
and Katrina Syme, PO Box 9, Wubin, WA, 
6612. 


We are two Sydney teachers who are 
applying for transfers to the coastal strip 
(within 40 miles of the coast) anywhere 
between Taree and the Queensland 
border, with preference for the Kempsey 
area. If all goes well we should be moving 
up at the end of ’76. We will continue 
teaching while we search for and set up a 
suitable piece of land. 

We would like to buy a fairly large slab 
of land and share expenses with like- 
minded couples or groups, each legally 
owning their parcel of land, free to do 
anything or grow anything as long as they 
are firm practisers of organic methods. 
We don’t want to start a commune 
exactly — but bartering labour and 
produce; and ideas and experience seems 
like a good idea. 

Please write: Marja Fowler and Steve 
Fitzgerald, 118 Union Street, Erskine- 
ville, NSW, 2043. 


We have recently purchased 133 acres 
just south of Kempsey in NSW and want 
to start building a house, farm buildings 
etc. We want an interested young couple 
to share work and crops. Experience with 
organic growing is necessary and other 
qualifications, such as beekeeping, 
building etc, an advantage. 

Would prefer a couple living a natural 
way of life, health conscious in regard to 
food and natural healing. We want to 
develop a high degree of self-sufficiency. 

Please write: Mrs M. Pattrick, 3 Yirra 
Road, Mt Colah, NSW, 2079. 
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I'd like to hear from someone inter- 
ested in renting at a nominal fee, plus 
doing some work on fences and essential 
weeding. The place is a 100-year-old 
pioneer’s cottage at Yetholme, 25 miles 
west of Lithgow. It’s a quaint but cosy 
place with two bedrooms, lounge and 
kitchen. Electricity is the only conces- 
sion to the 20th century. There’s a wood 
stove. 

Also sharefarming organically 30 of 
the 100 acres cleared (good soil). You 
would need some equipment, tractor and 
plough. Farm could be self-supporting in 
one or two years. 

Ric Roberts, 6 Burroway Street, Neutral 
Bay, NSW, 2089. 


We would like to sell part of our 
property on the New England Tablelands 
so that others may enjoy the luxurious, 
wholesome way of life away from the rat- 
race, as we have done for the past three 
years with our fast-increasing herd of 
Angora goats. 

There is 1150 acres of undulating to 
hilly country in a 28-inch rainfall area, 20 
miles from Tenterfield, with a mile 
frontage to the Mole River, abundant 
springs and creeks and large areas of 
natural forest which has been partly 
cleared. The soil is very fertile granite 
loam and is not subject to snow. We are 
only asking $35,000. Please write or see 
us for further details. 

Sincerely, Bill and Janie Amos, 
“Craignook”, Bluff River Road, Sandy 
Flat, NSW 2372. 


We are a group of people who care 
about life; ecology; the upbringing of our 
children; their education; and who aim 
towards self-sufficiency through farming. 

We seek people of all ages and outlooks, 
and place particular emphasis on flexi- 
bility of social interaction and acceptance 
of majority decisions. We hope to double 
our numbers to between 20 and 30 
people, plus their children. 

At present we are looking for land 
between north-east Victoria and 
northern NSW. Having looked at these 
areas, we are sure of their potential and 
certain that we’ll find a large acreage in 
the near future. 

Looking forward to meeting you at our 
Sunday get-togethers! Val and Hugo 
Balde, Belgrave-Ferny Creek Road, Ferny 
Creek, Victoria 3786. Phone 755 1387. 


Having just retired we seek a small 
property along the coast from the Rich- 
mond to the Tweed. Capital available, but 
with advancing years we cannot face 
virgin bush and need some cultivated 
land suitable for a garden. Anxious to 
start. 

With thanks, A. Hartmann, Box 133, 
Nelson Bay, NSW 2315. 


Millet is one. of the oldest grain foods of the human 
race. It has been cultivated in China for at least 5000 
years. It was a Sumerian staple and the Romans made a 
millet porridge. 

F. H. King comments in Farmers of Forty Centuries 
(1911): “The millets thrive in the hot summer climates; 
they survive when the available soil moisture is reduced 
to a low limit, and they grow vigorously when the heavy 
rains come.” 


He noticed that millet and sorghum in the Orient was 


usually intercropped with soybeans, peanuts and other 
legumes. He gave this method used by the Chinese for 
preparing millet: “The grain is first washed in cold water 
and then poured into a kettle with four times its volume 
of boiling water and cooked for an hour, without salt, as 
with rice. It is eaten with chopsticks with boiled or salted 
vegetables.” 

Sorghum is planted for food and forage, for syrup 
and also for broom and brush-making. In South Africa it 
is made into porridge, bread and cakes called mealies”. 

To make syrup, stalks are stripped of their leaves 
after the seeds have ripened and the top of the plant has 


been cut off. The stalks are then cut close to the ground . 


and fed through heavy rollers which extract the sap. This 
is boiled in shallow pans to thicken. 


COOKING 

Millet may be substituted in recipes calling for 
cornmeal. 

Basic millet: 

1 cup hulled millet. 

4 cups stock. 

2 tablespoons oil. 

or 

1 cup hulled millet. 

4 cups milk. 

Combine millet, stock, oil and salt to taste in 
saucepan. Bring to boil, cover and let simmer for 30 
minutes. Serve in place of starchy vegetables. When 
made with milk, the cereal can be eaten for breakfast or 
dessert with honey and cream. 


Chewy meal Foods 
Cookbook): 

1 cup raw millet. 

1 cup cracked wheat, raw. 

1 cup sunflower seeds (hulled). 

1 cup nuts. 

Soak millet and cracked wheat overnight in 2 cups of 
water or stock. Grind all ingredients ‘to make coarse 
batter. Form cakes and spread on dry griddle. Heat until 
cakes are brown on both sides but still raw inside. Serves 
6. 


cakes (from The Natural 


Millet souffle (from The New York Times Natural 
Foods Cookbook): 

3 eggs, separated. 

1 ¥% cups:cooked basic millet. 

Y% teaspoon Sea Salt. 

1/3 cup plus % cup grated Cheddar cheese. 

2/3 cup milk. 

1. Preheat the oven to 350 degrees. 

2. Beat the egg yolks lightly. Mix with the millet, salt, 
one-third cup cheese and the milk. 

3. Beat.the egg whites until stiff but not dry and fold 
into mixed millet mixture. Pour into a 1'%-quart souffle 
dish. Sprinkle top with remaining cheese. Set souffle dish 
in a pan of hot water and bake about 20 minutes or until 
set. Serves four. 
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el MILLET: 
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“Tabling” and cutting broom millet. 


By BOB MAGNUS 

Lots of people make their own bread, but most are 
heavily dependent on conventional outlets for their 
supply of grains, meal or flour. 

Traditional European grain crops like wheat and rye 
are subject to fungal attacks in most seasons in the 
coastal areas of Australia. They are also prone to being 
blown over by wind. Probably the greatest problem is that 
they are very slow to harvest by hand and to thresh. 

Maybe rye and wheat do make a better bread, but the 
millets are a definite alternative and have a lot in their 
favour for small plantings. Millet is used in technical, 
over-developed countries mainly as bird feed; and 
sorghums as stock feed. However, in poorer countries 
these grains forma staple in the people's diet. 

There are European millets: white French millet, 
which is an attractive grass one metre high, with 
drooping seed heads — good for bread, but difficult to 
harvest. Italian, or Panorama millet, as it is often known, 


Pearl millet. 


is better. It grows two to three feet high and has compact, 
hanging seed heads which are quick and easy to harvest 
and make good meal for bread when gristed up. 

The common Asian millets — Siberian millet and 
Japanese millet — are very quick growing grasses, 
adapted | guess to North Asian climates, which are 
characterised by hot, short summers and severe, long, 
cold winters. These millets are hard to harvest as grain, at 
least by hand. | believe Siberian millet was once used as 
an annual grazing crop on dairy farms. 

Lastly, and probably most important, are African 
millets and sorghum. The three main families of what we 
often call millets — pennisetum, setaria and sorghum — 
are all found in Africa and have always been used for 
grain. Bulrush millet, or pearl millet, as it is often known 
in Australia, is grown in Ethiopia and into the Sudan. 


It grows quite high. The seed heads are easy to gather 
and look like large cattails or bulrush seed heads. Being a 
tropical grass it needs a long growing season, but should 
be suitable to most Australian areas, with the exception 
perhaps of Tasmania. 

Grain sorghum is, | think, the most grown grain crop 
in the world, with huge production in the United States. 
Though sorghums are also from tropical Africa, they are 
more suited to drier, or marginal areas. It is easy to grow 


if you get a suitable grain sorghum variety for your area. 
There are also forage sorghums used for grazing and 
these are not suitable for grain. 

All millets are summer growing grasses susceptible to 
frost. They should be planted after frost in spring. The 
shorter growing time of Italian millet (80-90 days) would 
permit two crops in many areas here in summer, while 
bulrush millet and the grain sorghums require the whole 
summer. Those three — Italian millet (Setaria italica), 
Bulrush millet (Pennisetum typhoideum) or a suitable 
grain sorghum variety for your area — would be my 
choice for a trial. 

Parrots love millet and will clean up a whole crop if 
you're not careful. Mice don't seem as much of a problem 
as in wheat and rye. Seed may be bought from seed and 
produce merchants in most country towns, or from big 
companies like Yates Agricultural Seeds. Often, though, 
they don't like selling small lots by mail. 

One pound of any of these millets for seed would be 
ample for an area the size of, say, half a suburban house 
block. Don't plant seeds too closely or the yield of grain 
will suffer. ` 

By the time you read this issue of Earth Garden it will 
be a bit late to try millet, but you could try to get some 
seeds now as supplies often aren't in the shops when you 
need them. 


A WITCH’S BROOM 

“A few years ago I made a lot of millet 
brooms — grew the millet and all,” Bob 
Magnus told us recently. He found them 
a little too “arty” and rustic, rather like 
witch’s brooms for standing in a kitchen 
corner as a decoration. 

“Also they make more mess than they 
sweep up,” Bob added. 

However, we thought some people 
might like to know how to make a brush 
from broom millet. We did a bit of 
research and this information is based on 
an account in Broom-Corn and Brooms, 
written by the editors of the American 
Agriculturist and published by the 
Orange Judd Co, New York, in 1893. 

First grow your millet. 

Just after flowering and before the 
seed is maturing cut the heads before 
they spread. Then you have to hackle out 
the seeds. You can use a wooden comb as 


Winding the broom. 


Start another row near the lower end of 
the handle and continue as before, finish- 
ing the third course with the longest and 
finest brush. Wind the cord around snugly 
a few times after the brush is all on and 
fasten the end with a carpet tack. Trim 
the broom evenly. 


A FLAT BROOM 
To make a flat or broad broom, more 
of the millet brush is put upon opposite 
sides than in the other sections. This 
must be sewn and a large carpet needle 
should do the job well. Tie the ends of a 
piece of string the correct length and slip 
it over the handle about three or four 

inches below the winding cord. 


shown, made by sawing teeth in the end 
of a board — or make a sort of rake, as 
Bob Magnus does, from a piece of wood 
with nails spaced closely together. 


Seed comb. 


Draw the heads through to rip off the 
seeds. The stalk should be cut off at about 
six inches from the brush. When the 
fibres are dry, you simply lash them to a 
five-foot length of bamboo — and presto! 
— you’ve got Bob’s witch’s broom. 


A neater version of the round broom is 
more difficult to make and needs a little 
practice. First put the butt ends of the 
brush in water to soak for a while. When 
softened, tack one end of a strong twine, 
about two feet long, to the broom handle, 
about three inches from its lower end. 
Fasten the other, end of the string to a 
small round stick, on which you step with 
both feet as illustrated. 

The brush is then laid on, one stalk at a 
time, giving the broom handle a turn 
sufficient to hold each new stalk firmly 
in place. Continue laying on brush and 
winding until three layers are in place, 
pulling upwards as the handle is turned 
to keep the string tight. 


The finished broom. 


Now sew through and through the 
brush passing the twine at each stitch 
around the string you’ve tied on (see 
finished broom). Point the needle forward 
in sewing each stitch, so it will come out a 
little further along on the opposite side 
each time. A second twine and a second 
sewing is made further towards the lower 
end and sometimes three sewings are 
made. 

The handle should be fastened inside 
the neck of the broom with two small 
nails on opposite sides. Wire may be used 
instead of twine or string. 


era ma a a 
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The real Crusoe 


These (lobsters) he sometimes boil’d, as he did his 
Goats Flesh, of which he made very good Broth, for 
they are not so rank as ours: he kept an Account of 
500 that he kill’d while there, and caught as many 
more, which he mark’d on the Ear and let go. When 
his Powder fail’d, he took them by speed of foot; for 
his way of living and continual Exercise of walking 
and running, clear’d him of all gross Humours, so 
that he ran with wonderful Swiftness thro the Woods 
and up the Rocks and Hills, as we perceiv’d when we 
employ’d him to catch Goats for us. We had a Bull- 
Dog which we sent with several of our nimblest 
Runners to help him in catching Goats; but he 
distanc’d and tir’d both the Dog and the Men, catch’d 
the Goats, and brought ’em to us on his back. 

CAPTAIN WOODES ROGERS, A Cruising 
Voyage Round the World, 1772. 


On February 2, 1709 the longboat of the Duke, a 
British privateer, brought aboard from the island of Juan 
Fernandez a castaway described by the commander, 
Captain Woodes Rogers, as “ ... a Man cloth’d in Goat- 
Skins, who look’d wilder than the first Owners of them.” 

The man, Alexander Selkirk (or Selcraig), had lived 
four years and four months alone on the island. His 
experiences there made him the model for Daniel Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Selkirk, a Scot from Largo in Fife, was Sailing-Master 
(First Mate) on another privateer, the Cinque Ports, when 
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he was marooned on the island in October 1704 after an 
argument with Captain Stradling about the ship’s sea- 
worthiness. He was then aged 28. 

He was put ashore with clothes, bedding, powder, 
bullets, tobacco, a hatchet, a knife, a kettle, a Bible, 
mathematical instruments and other books, but with 
only two day’s rations. 

As Woodes Rogers recounted in his book, A Cruising 
Voyage Around the World (1712), Selkirk survived mainly 
on the flesh of goats, though his first few meals were of 
turtles and shellfish. He was able to catch seals and ate 
watercress from streams, palms of cabbage trees and the 
greens and roots of turnips which grew wild over several 
acres. 

He made knives from iron hoops ground upon stones 
and stitched together his goatskin cap and coat using a 
nail in place of a needle. His cup was a coconut shell and 
he built two huts which he lined inside with goatskins. 

What he missed most, Selkirk related, was bread, salt 
and the companionship of other men. 

An earlier castaway, a Mosquito Indian (from Darien) 
named Will had been able to make salt and also built huts 
lined with goatskins. Will was rescued by the buccaneer 
ship, the Batchelor’s Delight in 1684 after four years on 
Juan Fernandez. 

William Dampier, who explored the western coastline 
of Australia, was a member of the crew. Wild goats (as 
well as cats and rats) were then already numerous and 
the turnips which became Selkirk’s staple vegetable were 
planted by Dampier’s men. 

Dampier is linked with both events. He was captain of 
the St George, companion ship to the Cinque Ports, and 
was also on board the Duke when Selkirk was rescued. 
lronically most of Stradling’s crew on the Cinque Ports 
were captured by the Spanish and spent the same four 
years as galley slaves in Peru. 

Juan Fernandez, not far off the coast of Chile, was 
used by pirates and privateers for repairing their ships, 
allowing sick crew to recuperate from scurvy and for 
taking on wood, water and supplies. The island, also 
called Mas-a-Tierra, had a temperate climate and a brief 
winter. A British ship which called there in 1792 reported 
that a Spanish settlement had flourishing gardens at 
each of its 40 houses, with vines, fruit, trees and 
vegetables. 

In one sentence of his journal Woodes Rogers 
referred to Selkirk as: “The Governor (tho we might as 
well have named him the Absolute Monarch of the 
Island)”. This gave Defoe the idea of Crusoe 
masquerading as “Governor” of the island during the 
recapture of his rescue vessel from mutineers. It also 
provided William Cowper with the theme for his 
memorable poem published much later (1782) in which 
“Selkirk” reflects: 


Tam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
Iam lord of the fowl and the brute. 
WILLIAM COWPER, 1782 


Alexander Selkirk returned to England in 1711. He 
gave an interview to Richard Steele, founder of the Tatler 
and the Spectator. Defoe drew on this and Woodes Rogers 
for the central plot of Robinson Crusoe’s_ island 
experiences. Elements of both can be clearly traced in the 
story, written in 1719. 

In later life Selkirk pined for his lost island paradise 
and during a stay at his parents’ home in Largo in 1714 
he made a crude shelter from an awning and a cave in 
their garden. : 

According to Steele, he ‘frequently bewailed his 
Return to the World, which could not, he said, with all its 
Enjoyments, restore him to the tranquility of his 
Solitude.” 

He died at seain 1721. 


THIS plain Man’s Story is amemorable Example, 
that he is happiest who confined his Wants to natural 
Necessities; and he that goes further in his Desires, 
increases his Wants in Proportion to his 
Acquisitions, or to use his own Expression, Lam now 
worth 800 Pounds, but shall never be so happy as 
when I was not worth a Farthing. 

RICHARD STEELE, The Englishman, No. 26, 
December 1-3, 1713. 


Frontpiece to the first edition, 1719. 


Man faces nature 


"Nobody ever laid down the book of Robinson Crusoe 
without wishing it longer," said Dr Johnson. For more 
than 250 years people of all ages and nationalities have 
agreed with his praise. 

In childhood we first approach Daniel Defoe's 
fictitious biography as an adventure story involving 
sailors, shipwreck and savages. It is a classic of the ‘‘man- 
versus-nature” genre which runs through literature from 
Genesis to Tarzan of the Apes and on to science fiction 
fantasy. 

Writing at the age of 60, Defoe himself may possibly 
have intended it to be a religious allegory akin to John 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Others have detected the strands of a not-so-obvious 
economic. treatise within this moral framework. 
Rousseau recommended its simple economics and self- 
help in Emile in 1762. In Das Kapital, Kar! Marx used it to 
demonstrate the labour theory of value. 

Cut off from the outside world. Crusoe on his island 
becomes Self-Sufficient Man. He must by necessity 
provide from his environment the necessary food, shelter 
and clothing for his survival. Like Alexander Selkirk he 
starts with the advantage of a store of food, firearms and 
basic tools. 

In this sense the story of Robinson Crusoe becomes a 
primer on self-sufficiency as we follow the sailor from 
York learning to support himself with practical 
commonsense and resourcefulness. 

After salvaging everything he can from the wrecked 
ship, Crusoe sums up his situation: 


I consulted several things in my situation which I 
found would be proper for me: 1st. health and fresh 
water I just now mentioned; 2dly. shelter from the 
heat of the sun; 3dly. security from ravenous 
creatures, whether men or beasts; 4thly. a view to the 
sea, that if God sent any ship in sight, I might not 
lose any advantage for my deliverance, of which I was 
not willing to banish all my expectation yet. 


His triumph over difficulties reflects man’s will to live, 
his ingenuity and his adaptation to and final mastery of 
his surroundings. Many of us have experienced the same 
joy of invention in making something with our own hands 
which Crusoe feels when he first sets out to build his own 
furniture. 


And now I began to apply my self to make such 
necessary things as I found I most wanted, as 
particularly a chair and a table; for without these I 
was not able to enjoy the few comforts I had in the 
world; I could not write, or eat, or do several things 
with so much pleasure without a table. 

So I went to work; and here I must needs observe, 
that as reason is the substance and original of the 
mathematicks, so by starting and squaring every 
thing by reason, and by making the most rational 
judgement of things, every man may be in time 


master of every mechanick art. I had never handled a 
tool in my life, and yet in time, by labour, 
application, and contrivance, I found at last that I 
wanted nothing but I could have made it, especially if 
I had tools; however, I made abundance of things, 
even without tools, and some with no more tools than 
an adze and a hatchet, which perhaps were never 
made that way before, and that with infinite labour. 


His shelter is basic — a fortified cave — for he is 
concerned more with the threat of wild beasts or men 
than with comfort. 

Crusoe’s staple foods are dried grapes, fish and small 
game. He tames the island's wild goats by first laming 
and later coralling them. So he has goat flesh and obtains 
milk, butter and cheese. His clothing is made from goat 


skins. 
$ 
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The chance discovery of some grains of barley corn, 
which sprout after being thrown from a satchel, 
eventually leads to the provision of his daily bread. After 
four years of planting, sheltering his crop from birds, 


... this one article of bread. 
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goats and hares, making a crude oven and grinding grain 
with a mortar and pestle, he is able to say: 


It might be truly said, that now I worked for my 
bread; ’tis a little wonderful, and what I believe few 
people have thought much upon, viz, the strange 
multitude of little things necessary in the providing, 
producing, curing, dressing, making and finishing 
this one article of bread. 


He begins the task of making clay pots for cooking 
(apparently not content to use a turtle shell for this 
purpose). This sequence is interesting because of the fact 
that Defoe was at one time the owner of a brick and tile 
works. The first products of our friend Robinson are ‘odd 
mishapen ugly things’. which either fall in or out. As the 
years pass his craftsmanship improves, with a 
consequent increase in pride at his achievement. He 
exults: 


No joy at a thing of so mean a nature was every 
equal to mine when I found I had made an earthern 
pot that would bear the fire... l 


So it is with basket-weaving and making salt. 
Eventually Crusoe reaches a stage where he has 
everything he needs, except the company of men. This is 
later to be provided by Friday, who becomes an indus- 
trious partner and friend. 

Crusoe's progress is in many ways a celebration of 
the economic primitive — universal practical man in an 
age of specialisation and commerce. Whichever way you 
read it, Robinson Crusoe is enduring as adventure. 
Odyssey, myth or moral fable of the 18th Century. 


Defoe moved the locale of Crusoe’s island from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean off the Orinoco River (an 
island that never was), and extended the castaway's stay 
to 28 years. 

The Isle of Calypso in the Odyssey (Book V) with its 
stockade and cavern and the wrecked ship and the 
“bare” island of Shakespeare's play The Tempest may 
also have influenced Defoe’s geographical descriptions. 


The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, Daniel 
Defoe, Penguin Books, Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 
1974 (first published 1719), 318pp. 

This volume from The Penguin English Library has a 


scholarly introduction by Angus Ross, uncut text, an 


appendix containing Woodes Rogers and Steele's 
accounts of Alexander Selkirk's experiences, a biblio- 
graphy and notes on the text: 

Robinson Crusoe and its Printing; 1719-1731. Henry 
Clinton Hutchins, Columbia University Press. New York, 
1925, 201pp. ' 

The Real Robinson Crusoe, being the life and strange 
surprising adventures of Alexander Selkirk, of Largo, Fife, 
Mariner, R. L. Megroz, The Cresset Press, London, 1939. 
244pp. 

The Rise of the Novel, lan Watt, Chatto & Windus. 
London, 1957, 319pp. 

Economics and the Fiction of Daniel Defoe, 
Maximillian E. Novak, University of California Press. 
Berkeley, 1962, 185pp. 

Desert Islands and Robinson Crusoe, Walter de la 
Mare, Faber & Faber, London, 1930, 286pp. 


Island adventures 


The Swiss Family Robinson, Johann Wyss, A Perennial 
Classic paperback, Harper & Row, New York, 1966, 256 
pp. First published 1812 in Zurich, Switzerland. 

Compared to Robinson Crusoe, said Walter de la 
Mare, the Swiss Family Robinson is “as cocoa to 
champagne" — a fair comment, as it is much more a 
book for children. However. it ranks high in the list of 
Robinsoniads and is a worthy contribution to imaginative 
literature. How many tub boats have been launched and 
how many tree-houses inspired by it? 

“We do not all belong to the ancient and honourable 
family of the Swiss Robinsons, who performed a series of 
unassuming miracles on their island," remarks A. J. 
Banfield in Confessions of a Beachcomber. To be fair, the 
“hermit” of Dunk Island was upset at the trouble he was 
having splitting wood for his slab hut. 

But what an incredible island it is, set somewhere 
near New Guinea, containing side by side palms. 
penguins, kangaroos. lions, monkeys, sugar cane. 
calabashes, ostriches, bears and acres of potatoes. What 
a contrast to poor Robinson's lonely arrival is the family's 
landing! 


The dogs had scrambled on shore before us; they 
received us with loud barking and the wildest 
demonstrations of delight. The geese and ducks kept up an 
incessant din, added to which was the screaming and 
croaking of flamingos and penguins, whose dominion we 
were invading. The noise was deafening, but far from 
unwelcome to me, as I thought of the good dinners the birds 
might furnish. , 


All these contradictions lie in its origins. The story 
evolved over several years of fireside yarns by Johann 
Wyss, who took in the suggestions and contributions of 
his four sons as they were offered. As children must, they 
triumph over all difficulties, including a 30-foot boa 
constrictor. 

Johann Wyss had an excellent knowledge of botany, 
zoology, geography and science for his times. This makes 
the book a useful educational tool, especially if you can 
obtain 19th century editions like the one published by 
Warne & Co, New York, in 1898. which is full of natural 
history sketches. , 

More in the area of Huckleberry Finn or Treasure 
Isiand, both of which it influenced, the Swiss Family 
Robinson is a series of adventures. one of the world's first 
primers on “How to get away from itall”. 
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Unfettered by the laws of society, with the means at hand 
of acquiring the few necessaries of life that Nature in this 
generous part of her domain fails to provide ready-made, a 
Beachcomber of virtuous instinct, and a due perception of 
the decency of things, may enjoy a happy life. 


The Confessions of a Beachcomber, E. J. Banfield, 
Australian Classics, Lloyd O'Neil, Melbourne, 1974, 336 
pp. First published 1908. . 

E. J. Banfield, took his wife with him when he leased 
uninhabited Dunk Island off the north coast of. 
Queensland and there “dwelt in tranquillity, happiness 
and security ...” 

Like Thoreau, he was seeking a simple life, but the 
Pacific is a wider pond than Walden, and his book became 
a storehouse of knowledge and a natural history of 
northern Queensland's plants, birds, fish and animals. 

He lost track of time as he became a birdwatcher and 
a subsistence leaseholder of his three-square mile jungle 
kingdom. He was one “to whom has been given neither 
poverty nor riches", but a practical man who established 
a smallholding in a few months: 

Certainly not a classic of self-sufficiency, but one of 
nature, this is the well-told story of two people who had 
“purchased liberty" and “submitted to the charms of the 
simple life”. 


Our plantation, all carved out of the jungle, has an area 
of 4¢ acres. We have orange trees (two varieties), just 
coming into bearing, and from which profits are expected; 
pineapples (two varieties), papaws, coffee (Arabica), 
custard apples, sour sop, Jack fruit, pomegranate, the 
litchee, and mangoes in plenty. Sweet potatoes are always 
in successive cultivation, also pumpkins and melons, and an 
occasional crop of maize. Bananas represent a staple food. 
We have had fair crops of English potatoes, and have 
grown strawberries of fine flavour, though of deficient size, 
among the banana plants. Parsley, mint and all “the vulgar 
herbs” grow freely. 


reading list 


A short list of self-sufficiency literature: 
1. Living the Good Life, Helen & Scott Nearing. 
Best reasoning. Vegetarian — no animal-keeping. 


2. Self-Sufficiency, John & Sally Seymour (see 
EG10). British, thorough. Animal-centred. 

3. Walden, H. D. Thoreau. Flight from the City (see 
EG7). Philosophy and economy. 

4. Robinson Crusoe, Daniel Defoe. Swiss Family 
Robinson, Johann Wyss. Classic fantasy. 


She Dransition 


"By self-suffiency, people really mean not depending 
on organized society - a point which should be strongly 
underlined when society is indeed already showing 
cracks in its massive facade. We certainly intend to 
rely less and less on '‘organized' society if only as 


by JOHN & MAUREEN PLOWMAN 


a step towards survival." 


For a long time we have been thinking about self- 
suffiency and slowly conditioning ourselves for the 
change. In our early thirties, and with two small 
school-age boys, we are fully aware that being self- 
sufficient is not going to be easy. It will take a 
few years before they can even start to help in a 


meaningful way, so we are giving ourselves this amount 


of time before the complete transition is made. 
FAMILY AFFAIR 


The boys, aged three and five, are however learning 
to help in small ways. They put kitchen ‘waste’ on 
the compost, throw their bucketsful of water on the 
vegetables fed by that compost, and gather rosehips, 
although we insist on a foursome for pulling weeds. 
In this they never persevere for long: 


We have a two bedroomed bungalow compactly built on 

a plot measuring thirty feet by one hundred and fifty 
feet. One hundred and fifteen feet of this is garden 
space. We are growing many basic fruits and vegetables 
such as apples, pears and plums, lettuce, radishes, 
beet, carrots, onions, peas and tomatoes. There is a 
long bed of roses from which the rosehips are used to 
make wine. We haven't made rose petal wine yet, but 
are assured it has a very delicate taste. 


THE CONSERVATORY 


The conservatory is used for starting plants off. We 
had a bumper crop of tomatoes last year which were 


allowed to flow:r in the conservatory, then transplanted 


in June into the open to fruit. A variety of herbs 
flourish both indoors and out. 


Our ‘little Arcadia’ is unfortunately marred by 
neighbours addicted to the internal combustion engine. 
Motor lawn mowers and cars are their weekend preoccup- 
ation- the Saturday and Sunday ritual being to crop 
already short grass and to do obeisance to their 
infernal god's engine. Our mechanization extends to a 
hand lawn mower costing £2. We previously sold a motor 
mower for £5. Doubtless we give a rather hippy 
appearance in a neighbourhood where practically 
everyone has an extra room just for his car(s). 


EVERYWHERE BY BIKE 


Over a period of seven years, one or both of us did 
own a car, scooter, three-wheeler and motorbike 
combination. However, we have done without the ‘luxury’ 
of personal motorized transport for the past four 
years, only conceding hired car comforts for holidays 
or long trips. Then, well-named 'compacts' are used 

to capacity ('toes' sticking out of the car's boot!) 
and the hire works out more cheaply than public 
transport. 


Otherwise we travel everywhere on bicycles. There is 

a racer that takes one of us on an eleven miles round 
trip daily to work. There is a heavier old bike with 
an extra seat on the crossbar for the five year old 
and an equal ‘old reliable’ that travels twice or 
thrice weekly (I2-I5 miles) with Mum, three year old 
on back seat and shopping loads. The boys of course 
use their own bike or trike for shorter distances. We 
are awaiting the time that we may travel as a foursome 
on tricycle or tandem. And, anticipating the day we'll 
hopefully be marketing surplus crops, that each of us 
will pedal his share of the load rather than avail of 
horse power - with or without cart. 


` 
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Our diet has been evolving into a vegetarian one inf. 
the last year. We have long shunned the 'national diet 
of convenience food, refined carbohydrate, and meals @ 
of crisps, fish fingers and cuppas, preferring freshly 
Squeezed fruit drinks, garden produce, homebaked bread, 
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homemade 'sweet' dishes and yoghurt. Never strongly 


inclined towards meat, we now enjoy ‘meat-texturedt 


meals on those days when we do not base main dishes on 
dairy produce and grains. A quantity of nuts, dried 
fruit, salad and garden vegetables and whole fruit 
completes our menu. Bea) (is 


SCEPTICAL y. ; 
Having read John and Sally Seymour's bible on self- 
sufficiency and having intermittent contact with 

people similarly concerned, we are of course interested 
in more than the average family becoming self-sufficient 
off their average-size suburban garden, however 
daunting this goal! Whilst we have completed do-it- 
yourself closets, chairs, desks and bookshelves, 
erected a garden shed, refurbished fencing and land- 
scaped a fishpond with a minimal recourse to plans 

and slide rule, we remain sceptical of the claims made 
by a Manchester research group that the technology for 
self-sufficiency exists and needs only to be searched 
out. This conclusion is doubtless the product of our 
inexperience/present lack of resources. 


Nevertheless, we feel that to aim to be completely 
self-sufficient is unrealistic. To be able to do 
everything oneself would be masterful, but is it 
necessary? Man as a social animal interacts. By self- 
sufficiency, people really mean not depending on 


organized society - a point which should be strongly 
underlined when society is indeed already showing 
cracks in its massive facade. Wecertainly intend to 
rely less and less on 'organized' society if only as 

a step towards survival. We want to join in a free 
association of people with like minds - perhaps in 

a village or cooperative smailholding milieu. Mean- 
time, our evolution towards a realistic degree of 
self-sufficiency is progressing, like natural evolution, 
gradually and with successes, experiments and failures. 
Someone like Seymour has said it takes at least five 
years to become minimally self-sufficient. Perhaps it 
is not overoptimistic to hope that in a couple of 
years we shall be halfway there as regards what we 

are able to grow off the land. 
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by PHILIP BROWN 


Self-sufficiency starts as an idea but comes as a 
shock before developing into a way of life. We are 

at the shock stage, having arrived on Skye only last 
February. Six years ago saw our first attempts to 
break out of the box of society. We had absolutely no 
money to buy that desirable smallholding in a remote 
part of Britain. We were living in a friend's one up, 
one down attic room where the wind and rain seemed to 
be worse indoors than out. I took a regular job and 
managed to secure a mortgage, something I had been 
avoiding like the plague. We had found a couple of 
old terraced houses which though outwardly sound, were 
inwardly rotten. We moved in, cleared mountains of 
rubble, had babies, moved more walls and plaster 
rubble, and after five years of spare-time renovating 


x, had a beautiful house in pleasant surroundings. It 


became a desirable property to the city worker who 
wanted a bit of peace and quiet while at home, so 
its selling price was better than one nearer the city. 


MOMENT OF REGRET 


The actual plunge, the decision to sign away your 
home, quit your job and take on a much inferior 
house is daunting enough for a single person, but 
doubly so for a family. We had moments of regret, 
especially since the house we were leaving had 
become very special to us with its rushing stream, 
woods and hilly meadows. 


Now we have no rushing stream by the house - but 
there is one 250 yards away across our own meadows. 
We have a little wood of precious trees and a lot of 
baby ones planted. Also planted are vegetables, wild 
bramble, roses for hips, four young apple trees and 
some willow and cypresses for future shelter. 


BEGINNING AGAIN 


After the shock of leaving our home we were back to 
square one in the house league - loose rotten window 
frames (definitely not for re-cycling:), rotten floor 
joists, damp walls and a warren of little rooms. We 
had intended spending our beginnings here in 
cultivating the tangled mass of weeds and grass. 
Instead the months of February and March were spent 
carting rubble, plaster and rotten wood out and 

new wood and window frames in. Though exhausted from 
keeping up a fast work schedule, we managed to plant 
potatoes, vegetables etc. We cleared our fenced fields 
of whisky bottles ( about 120 in all! ) and lengths 
of half-buried rusty wire. 


We had only one means of field transport and it no 
doubt caused amusement to passers-by - a pram without 
its body. Until a wheel broke it carried old metal, 
fencing posts, bottles and even telegraph poles. 


These two articles are reprinted from Seed, Vol 3, 
No 8. 

Seed is Britain’s Journal of Organic Living, 
published monthly. Subscription £Stg3.85 for 12 


issues (add $1.00 for postage), from: 8a All Saints 
Road, London W11, England. 


SHEEP 


One of the most annoying and trying things was keeping 
sheep out of the hay field. As soon as four or five 
had burst through one place and been chased out, 
another or the same lot would be in again. Sheep 

were the main topic of conversation and occupation 
for more than a month and ours acquired a wealth of 
names during this period. Our fences were old and 
ideally should have been renewed. But one new fencing 
stob costs around 50p ( second quality ), so to buy a 
few hundred plus wire was out of the question. Instead 
we introduced more wood and bits of wire and tightened 
the existing wires. We had to dispose of three dead 
sheep too by dragging them away somewhere less 
frequented. 


ON THE WAY 


Now, in August, we are cutting for hay using sickles 
and scythes and stacking onto tripods immediately as 
the weather is not very kind at the moment. Our late 
planted vegetables have been supplying us with a f 
little of our needs. We have finished fencing off about 
ł acre of pasture for future vegetables and it is 
around this rectangle that our tree seedlings have been 
planted.One of the reasons why Skye will never regain 
its former splendid cover of native and introduced trees 
is that any seedlings or saplings are eaten by the 
roaming sheep and hungry hares.We have noticed that 

the vegetation of tiny islets within lochs is very 
much taller than the surrounding vegetation. A good 
job sheep can't readily swim} Planting trees here 
means protecting against waterlogged ground, gale 

force winds, sheep and hares.The Forestry Commission, 
as elsewhere, seems interested in the quick returns 
offered by fir trees which have the unfortunate 

effect also of making the soil even more acidic. 


PROJECTS 


A greenhouse in now being built on foundations using 
sand and gravel from the beach, bottles (plenty of 
whisky ones) for the south-facing footing wall where 
full of water they will give out any heat gained 

during the day for cool nights, and large window 

frames rescued before destruction in the nearby village. 
The next dead sheep will be buried in the corner of 

the greenhouse for it to thrive on. We are planting 

all our apple cores, cherry, plum and grape seeds. 


We have had a propeller working but so far haven't had 
time to generate much more than speed. Our compost 
bin is filling up. Our animals are starting to be 
productive. We have I5 happy hens, three contented 
horses, two lazy dogs, one naughty kitten and three 
hilarious goats. Last week we took charge of some 
Aylesbury ducklings which we hope will give us eggs, 
though other people round here have lost ducks to 
otters. Our milk is as good as one can get, our hen. 
eggs are normal produce and our horses are going to 
give us pulling power and riding pleasure, besides 
young ones. 


NO REGRETS 


We have no regrets and look forward to a fuller, more 
natural way of living, a taste of which we. are now 
enjoying. The air here is so clean we can still tell 
the difference after six months. Who said boredom was 
becoming the biggest problem to cope with? Try being 
self-sufficient - a sure cure! 


The man in the woods 


Near the end of March, 1845, I borrowed an axe 
„and went down to the woods by Walden Pond, 
nearest to where I intended to build my house, and 
began to cut down some tall, arrowy white pines still 
in their youth, for timber. It ts. difficult to begin 
without borrowing, but perhaps it is the most 
generous course thus to permit your fellow-men to 
have an interest in your enterprise. The owner of the 
axe, as he released his hold on it, said that it was the 
apple of his eye; but I returned it sharper than I 
received tt. 


The man in the woods by the pond was Henry David 
Thoreau. At the age of 24, he had decided to live for two 
years alone in a hut which he built himself, only two miles 
from the village of Concord, Massachussets, where he 
was born. 

He was seeking a life of simplicity and believed in it 
enough to undertake this remarkable experiment in 
living. He wrote a book about his experiences called 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, which was published in 
1854. 


I went to the woods because I wished to live 
deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, 
and see if I could not learn what it had to teach, and 
not, when I came to die, discover that I had not lived. 


Walden is ecology in literature. In it Thoreau 
telescoped the events of his two years of solitude into a 
single year in which he observes birds, beasts, fish, 
plants, trees and nature. He watches the cycles of the 
seasons, using them as a trigger to his own philosophy, 
aware of all the factors shaping his woodland 
environment. We could all benefit by meditating beside a 
pond. 

The work is in the form of a rambling monologue, 
or rather an oratorical address, to the reader. It is often 
difficult reading, boring for occasional stretches, but 
rewarding after reading it once or twice more. In total, 
there is much art and genius in it, a style and content 
which has influenced many writers, including Robert 
Frost. W. B. Yeats. Proust and Thoreau's mentor, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

There are similarities with the story of Robinson 


“A lake is the landscape’s most beautiful and expressive 
feature. It is earth’s eye; looking into which the beholder 
measures the depth of his own nature.” 
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Crusoe, and many differences as well. Thoreau's solitary 
life is voluntary and in fact he often wanders ,into 
Concord to gossip with his townfellows. 

Both “castaways” kept a journal. Thoreau is the 
hermit-poet, his story often runs on an inward plane, 
though tied to sunrise and sunset, falling leaves or the 
ripple of water across the pond. 

His ideas on economy are most relevant. He proved 
that a year’s wants could be provided by a few weeks’ day 
labour at the going rate — at that time one dollar a day. 
He grew beans, peas, potatoes, turnips and corn and 
made cornbread and foraged in the woods for purslane, 
ground nuts and other wild foods. 


I tried to help him with my experiences, telling 
him... that I did not.use tea, nor coffee, nor butter, 
nor milk, nor fresh meat, and so did not have to work 
to get them; again as I did not work hard, I did not 
have to eat hard, and it cost me but a trifle for my 
food... 


He was stridently a vegetarian. Often his discourse 
turns to a deliberately perverse and exaggerated ranting 
against conformity, materialism and mediocrity. There is 
always some hint of irony in his epigrams, many of which 
are often quoted today, especially that of the “different 
drummer". 

The essential difference between Thoreau and Crusoe 
is in their style of living. Simplify, simplify — was 
Thoreau's plea. Our friend Robinson stamped upon his 
island kingdom all the 18th century virtues, including the 
Protestant ethic. Thoreau did not subjugate his environ- 
ment, but was at home, living easily with it. 

In Walden, Thoreau never journeys more than two 
miles in any direction. Like the great Russian writers, his 
work achieves universality by being enclosed in its own 
locality. It is an inspirational book, with an inner core of 
humanity. and a unique feeling for the earth and man’s 
place on it. 


I had an old axe which nobody claimed, with 
which by spells in winter days, on the sunny side of 
the house, I played about the stumps which I had got 
out of my bean-field. As my driver prophesied when I 
was plowing, they warmed me twice — once while I 
was splitting them, and again when they were on the 
fire, so that no fuel could give out more heat. 


Sources: 

Walden, Signet Classic paperback, 
published 1854), 255 pp. 

The Illustrated Walden, with photographs by Herbert 
Wendell Gleason, Princetown University Press, 1973, 
352 pp. 


1960 (first 


Value of work 


Helen and Scott Nearing are the spiritual “parents” 
of waves of “‘back-to-the-earthers’’ encouraged by their 
book, Living the Good Life, first published in the mid- 
1950's. 

The Nearings are dogmatic about the reasons for the 
self-sufficient lifestyle they adopted more than 40 years 
ago when they bought a run-down farm in Vermont, USA. 
It was shaped by their strong commitment to socialism, 
pacifism and vegetarianism and the belief that they were 
leaving behind “a dying social order". 


Their book, which we first reviewed in Earth Garden 2, 
is as solidly constructed as one of their stone buildings. It 
outlines in detail how they achieved their “good life" as 
well as why. 

Whatever your personal beliefs, it contains the 
answers you need on growing your own food, building 
your own house, cash income and living in a community. 
A fascinating point they discuss is the division between 
“bread labour" necessary for self-subsistence and leisure 
time for personal activities: 

Each day was divided into two main blocks of 
time — four morning hours and four afternoon 
hours ... Suppose the morning was assigned for 
bread labour. We then agreed upon the tasks that 
each member of the group should take on — in the 
garden, in the woods, on construction, at sugar- 
making or packing. If one’s bread labour was 
performed in the morning, the afternoon 
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automatically became personally directed. One 
might read, sit in the sun, walk in the woods, play 
music, go to town. We earned our four hours of 
leisure by our four hours of labour. 

This kind of organisation of labour is worth 
investigating by anybody living in a community situation 
with more than one or two families to provide the 
workforce. 

It worked for the Nearings and their collective. B. F. 
Skinner adopted the four-hour workday. using labour- 
credits in the imaginary community described in his 
book, Walden Two. Some of his theory has been tried at 
Twin Oaks community in Virginia, USA. 

“Each of us pays for what he uses with twelve 
hundred labour-credits each year — say four 
credits for each workday. We change the value 
according to the needs of the community. At two 
hours of work per credit — an eight-hour day — we 
could operate at a handsome profit. 

... A credit system makes it possible to evaluate 
a job in terms of the willingness of the members to 
undertake it. 

... The sewer man works a little over two hours a 
day. Pleasanter jobs have lower values — say point 
seven or point eight. That means five hours a day, 
or even more. Working in the flower gardens has a 

‘very low value — point one. No one makes a living 

at it, but many people like to spend a little time that 
way,.and we give them credit. 

Draw your own conclusions and uses. We can see a 
definite advantage here, where the leisure time could be 
changed for one of income-producing activity, such as 
craft work, or writing, necessary to bring in a cash 
income. 

On Karl Marx's analysis, Robinson Crusoe also had to 
divide his labour time between his various tasks of 
hunting, taming goats, growing food, making tools and 
providing his other needs. 

Necessity itself compeis him to apportion his 
time accurately between his different kinds of 
work. Whether one kind occupies a greater space in 
his general activity than another, depends on the 
difficulties, greater or less as the case may be, to be 
overcome in attaining the useful effect aimed at. 
This our friend Robinson soon learns by 
experience, and having rescued a watch, ledger and 
pen and ink from the wreck, commences, like a 
true-born Briton, to keep a set of books. 

Co-operation seems to us to be the key to the kind of 
post-industrial, extra-urban brand of self-sufficiency we 
are discussing. We are social beings and we seek and 
need the co-operation of like-minded people in our daily 
lives... 

You can go it alone successfully, but by linking up 
with friends and neighbours nearby, or with a larger 
community, you will be able to carry through many 
projects which you could not achieve as a small unit. This 
includes buying land (see our land lines), growing enough 


food, bartering and building homes. 

In fact the classic definition of self-sufficiency — 
being able to supply one’s own needs alone — paints a 
rather grim picture of a Robinson Crusoe or a solitary 
hermit, working away night and day to supply his needs. 
It’s so much easier when the “self” is a self-supporting 
group of people. 

The desire to be self-sufficient seems to be always with 
us, a need to get back to basics. a pull back to the good 
earth which ultimately support us all. Even 20th century 
man seeks to regain control of his basic life support 
systems.. The self-sufficient man may see himself as a 
modern peasant, but he has an advantage of knowledge 
and education that no other generation has had before 
him (not that it helps much when you have to come to 
grips with real life in the country). 

The self-sufficient instinct was the backbone of the 
exploring, pioneering, outward-going wandering which 
brought about the settlement of Australia. Now it is 
inward-looking, as people leave the dying cities for the 
country. 
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Barter can be described simply as a straight swap in 
which no money is involved. You trade one thing for 
another thing you consider to bé of equal value. 

You can barter vegetables you produce for craft 
articles you need, or vice versa. We were pleased to swap 
some Earth Garden issues for pottery last year. 

You can also apply barter to your own services or 
labour in exchange for something that you need or for 
somebody else’s help. Geoffrey Blainey outlines the way 
articles went through a series of exchanges among 
Australian Aboriginals, sometimes ending up hundreds of 
miles away, in his book, Triumph of the Nomads. 

Direct barter has the benefit of cutting out the middle- 
man and the taxman. It is used regularly by big nations in 
exchanges of grains and other commodities. 

The word comes from the Italian, “Barattare’’, to 
change one thing for another. Barter was revived during 
the 19308 Depression and in World War Two, when US 
cigarettes became an international currency. 

Ironically, trade beads, which were used as “‘trinkets 
for the natives” in Africa, are now finding an easy market 
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John Seymour, who is now running the Centre of 
Living school of self-sufficiency at Fachongle Isaf, near 
Newport in Wales (despite difficulties like a Nissan hut 
burning down), sketches out a co-operative society of 
the future in his book, Self-Sufficiency (see EG10); 

I can imagine, one day in the future, a highly 
sophisticated society, some of the members of | 
which would live in towns of a humane size, others 
scattered about in a well-cared-for countryside, all 
interdependent and yet in some ways very 
independent, the towns contributing to the country 
— the country to the towns. 

SOURCES: 

Living the Good Life, Helen and Scott Nearing, 
Schocken Books, New York, 1971 (sixth printing), 213pp. 

Walden Two, B. F. Skinner, Macmillan, New York, 
1948. 

Capital (Das Kapital), Kar! Marx, The Modern Library, 
New York, 1971, 809pp (first published in 1867). 

Self-Sufficiency, John and Sally Seymour, Faber and 
Faber, London, 1974, 250pp. 


A tailor will bring — say, a 
waistcoat, or topcoat, say 
it cost four shillings for the 
cloth, etc, and six hours’ 
labour; we give him a note 
to this amount; he turns 
round and sees a pair of 
shoes; they cost four shil- 
lings and six hours’ labour; 
he gives his labour note the 
same as we give a shilling 
over the counter; the shoes 
are taken away, and the 
note destroyed, because it 
ceases to represent real 
wealth. 

BENJAMIN WARDEN, Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Co- 
operator, 1832. 


as jewellery in Western countries. Some obvious articles 
for barter are seeds, bread, eggs, milk, plants, food of all 
kinds, soap, clothing, tools, baskets, pottery, candles, 
leatherwork — and so on. 


In China nothing goes to waste, and many articles 
comprehended under the term junk, of such little 
account that no monetary value can be assigned to 
them, are obtained by the junk dealers in exchange 
for tape (ribbon) or candy. The women of the 
household carefully put aside all materials which 
may interest the itinerant junk dealers, and the 
articles to be given in exchange are therefore 
designed to appeal to feminine taste. The ragman 
comes around with tape by the yard, and the dealer 
in old iron, brass, bones, etc, usually carries with 
him a batch of hard candy, of which he chisels off 
chips in varying proportions, according to the value 
of the articles traded in. 

RUDOLF HOMMEL, China at Work, 1937. 
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Chinese-style wooden pise frame. 


photos from China at Work. 


Chinese house ot pise de terre. 


shelter 


The Great Wall of China is justly famous, but the 
walls which house most of the country’s 800 
million people are not of sculpured stone, but of 
mudbrick and rammed earth. 


In Chinese tradition Fu Yueh, a minister of Wu 
Ting, an Emperor who ascended the throne in 1324 
BC, is regarded as the first pise-de-terre mason. 

The earliest huts in China had clay walls and 
roughly thatched roofs. Later dwellings were 
framed with bamboo or kaoliang (sorghum) stems 
plastered with mud, or filled in with adobe bricks 
made with chaff or straw binding. 

Mudbricks and tamped earth are still the most 
common building materials in China’s new farming 
communes. The techniques for building in pise are 
illustrated on the page opposite. 

Usually a stone foundation is built, made of 
rough stones laid up dry without mortar. The form 
or frame shown is used to build up the walls on top 
of this. One form is made of narrow pieces of 
timber held in place by wooden dowels. The other 
frame shown is made of bamboo poles, and is 
much less rigid in construction. 

It is interesting to note that the Chinese do not 
puddle or mix the soil in any way before building. It 
is taken freshly dug from the earth nearby, though 
in some areas it is mixed with wood oil or straw- 
paper soaked in water for better binding. 

Rudolf Hommel, the author of China at Work, 
noted that the earth used in the building at Kuling 
Was a clayey loam. The form had to be scraped 
after each application. 

The walls going up at Sian are obviously being 
built in higher courses than those at Kuling, which 
are about 13 inches. Hommel gives the measure- 
ments of the wooden form as 5ft 7in long, 13in wide 
at the sides and 1'in thick. The two side boards 
were 18 inches apart, giving the thickness of the 
wall therefore the same measurement. 

A few courses of burnt bricks were laid at the top 
of the wall immediately under the roof to prevent 
the roof timbers rotting due’ to moisture in the 
earth walls. Roofs were usually thatched or tiled. 
The house shown has both styles. 

Two different types of wooden rammer can also 
be seen in use at the two sites. In the Kuling house 
the framework for windows is laid as the work 
progresses and filled in with rammed earth which is 
cut out after the whole wall is completed. 


Sources: China at Work, Rudolf P. Hommel, The 
M.I.T. Press, Cambridge Massachusetts, 1969 (first 
published by The John Day Company, New York, 
1937 ), 366 pp. 

Science and Civilisation in China, Prof Joseph 
Needham, Cambridge University Press, 1971, 4 vols. 

For the Australian way with pise, see Build Your 
House of Earth, G. F. Middleton, Compendium, 
Melbourne, 1975, 110 pp (reviewed EG12). 
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Handbook for Community & Arts, The Learning 
Exchange, 430 Waverley Road, East Malvern, 
Victoria 3145, 80 pp. large format. Price $1.45 
posted. j 

The subtitle sums the Handbook up well: “A guide 
to becoming involved with people and organi- 
sations, ideas and ‘possibilities (mainly in Mel- 
bourne)”. Areas covered are literature, theatre, 
painting, media, crafts, music, community 
projects. A useful sourcebook to help you get 
involved. 


Is Recycling the Solution? An assessment of 
waste recycling in Australia, lan Pausacker, 
Patchwork Press, PO Box 176, Monbulk, Victoria 
3793. 93 pp. Price $1.45 posted. Offers the real 
facts on recycling and waste disposal. Well 
researched, concise, with references. 


The Bio Dynamic Method of Agriculture — An 
Introduction, Charley Sievers, New Impulse Books, 
1975, 36 pp. Price $2.50, plus 30 cents posted 
from: “Agrala'". Brookfield, via Dungog, NSW 2420. 
A much needed introduction to BD, particularly for 
farmers. Also at Steiner Bookshop, 722 Darling 
Street, Rozelle. Sydney and New Impulse Shop, 
Civic Arcade, Newcastle. 


Learn about okari, bunya, ginko, pistachio, 
macadamia, brazil, cashews and 1000 other 
varieties of nuts by joining the WA Nutgrowing 
Society, C/- David Noel, PO Box 27, Subiaco, WA 
6008. 


Hutchase Pty Ltd, distributors of Chase seaweed 
products (SM3) have moved to the country. The 
new address is: 173a The Mall, Armidale, NSW 
2350. Please note that the price of QR compost 
activator (mentioned in EG3) is now 68 cents 
posted. 


Australasian Small Press Review, edited by Tom 
and Wendy Whitton, Second Back Row Press, 4/8 
Victoria Parade, Manly, NSW, 2095. $6 for 5 issues 
posted, 64pp. 

Tom and Wendy Whitton. authors of the excellent 
“Inside. Sydney's Bookshops", etc, publish this 
little magazine to keep you informed about little 
magazines. For writers, readers and self-publishers. 


Compendium Pty Ltd, of Melbourne (EG10 Key) 
has been pressured out of the mail order book- 
selling business by the postal charges. We wish 
Greg and Penny a good life in the country. 


Michael Cretney has opened an “earthy” shop 
called the General Store, at 66 Alexandra Road. 
Ulverstone, in Tasmania. He has for sale local arts 
and crafts, healthy foods and books and magazines. 


There's a new Third World bookstore now in 
Adelaide at 103 Hindley Street. New Edition Pty Ltd 
has opened a second shop in Sydney's old- 
fashioned Strand Arcade (No 18). 


We built in stone 


By JEFF WILLIAMS 

Stone. When it comes to building, that word rests 
heavily upon the mind, with illusions of sweat, hard work 
and the passing of seemingly endless time. 

Surprisingly my own experience with stone has 
shown that image to be a myth. 

Two friends and | together built the small stone house 
shown in the photograph in three months, using a 
method developed by Helen and Scott Nearing in their 
book Living the Good Life. They have devoted chapters to 
an exacting description of how to build in stone using 
their method of wooden formwork. 

The wall is built in 18-inch layers between four 
moveable wooden forms. At first, two forms are set up 12- 
inches apart on the foundation and the stone is placed 
between them with a flat side facing the form. Concrete is 
then poured between the stones until it is level with the 
top of the forms. 

When that layer is firm, two new forms are placed on 
top of the first forms and a second layer is built with 
stone and cement. When that layer is hard, the forms are 
removed from the first layer and placed on top of the 
second layer and a third layer is built. Thus the wall goes 
up, with the forms leapfrogging each other up to the top. 

The foundations need to be at least eight inches wider 
than the thickness of the wall so that they can support 
the four-inch wide forms on either side. Remember also 
to make the foundations sufficiently strong to take a 


solid stone wall. We used plenty of steel reinforcing and in 
some places the foundations are three feet thick. In fact 
building the foundations was harder than building the 
walls. 

The wooden forms are built from six-inch by one-inch 
planks side-by-side. The length depends on the length of 
the wall. Walls longer than eight feet require two forms, 
as one that length would be too heavy to manage. 


Three-inch by two-inch supports are nailed either end. 
and in the middle. 


On the top and bottom are nailed four-inch by one- 
inch planks that, together with the end supports, form a 
shallow wooden box with one side open. Four-inch nails 
are used throughout. 


The forms are held apart by one-inch by one-inch 
wooden spacers 12-inches long and are pulled together 
by wire that is looped through holes in the planks and 
twisted to pull each side tight against the spacers. 

We used about three wooden spacers and two wire 
strainers to each eight feet of form. 


Wooden Spaey 


Wooden 
Spacer S 


Looking VAREN above 


The stones we used varied in size, from those as big 
as could be managed by two people to small filler stones 
with faces just a few inches square. The stones gathered 
must have at least one flat side as they are placed in the 
forms with the flat side facing out. 


) Cement 


The gap between the stones that face each side ot the 
forms is filled with a slightly runny mix of concrete. Any 
large spaces were filled with ugly stones or bricks to avoid 
wasting cement. 


wire Aeoinevs, 
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The forms leapfrog up the 
wall. 


To give the wall greater strength we tried to place at 
least one stone that would fill the form from one side to 
the other in each section. This is a stone that has two 
faces about 12-inches apart. 

Usually we began construction at a corner with forms 
set up for both walls. They are self-bracing that way. The 
corner stones are interlocked to bind each wall to the 
other. We also used reinforcing steel around each corner 
and vertically through the walls. 

Each successive layer is plumbed and levelled to 
make sure that the wall is going up vertically and level. 

On the last layer we set in eight-inch bolts that were 
bent at right angles. 


We left three inches of the bolt sticking out, so that a 
four-inch by two-inch top-plate could be bolted along the 
top of the wall. The roofing rafters are nailed to that. 

For each window or door space we built the complete 
frame from four-inch by four-inch timber and set it in the 
forms so that the frame was cemented in place. Six nails 
— nailed in halfway and set into the concrete — helped to 
keep the frames rigid. 

Overall we found this method of building in stone 
quick and so simple to set up that even third-rate 
amateur builders like us could end up with an attractive 
wall that was reasonably vertical and certainly strong. 

Lifting the stones to the top layer was the hardest 
work and that was done ın stages on a scaftold that we 
built to work on. 

This description is perhaps enough for you to go 
ahead and build in stone, but to get a complete ‘“‘how-to- 
do-it’, | would recommend the Nearings’ book as they 
dwell on each detail over several chapters. 

Good luck to all prospective stone builders. May your’ 
backs be as strong as your wills! 


The Owner-Built Homestead, Ken Kern, Owner- 
Builder Publications, PO Box 550, Oakhurst, California 


93644, USA, 1974, 209pp. $US5.00 (add $1.00 US 
postage). 
The Manual of Practical Homesteading, John Vivian, 


Rodale Press, 
$A8.95. 

Homesteading, How: to Find New Independence on 
the Land, Gene Logsdon, Rodale Press, 1973, 256 pp, 
$A7.95. 

The Homesteader’s Handbook of Raising Small 
Livestock, Jerome D. Belanger, Rodale Press, 1974, 
246 pp, $A8.50. 

Above three books from Publishers Distributors Pty 
Ltd, 97-99 Ryedale Road, West Ryde, NSW, 2114. Add 
$1.00 each for postage or write for booklist. 

The Complete Homesteading Book, Proven Methods 
of Self-sufficient Living, David E. Robinson, Garden Way 
Publishing, Charlotte, Vermont, 1974, 249 pp, $A4.95 
(paperback). Our copy from Compendium (Sydney), 36 
Burton Street, Milsons Point, NSW, 2061. Add $1.00 for 
postage. 


Emmaus, Pennsylvania, 1975, 340 pp, 
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Homestead books 


Homesteaders are those leading a life of self-reliance, 
with an attempt at economic self-sufficiency by home 
food production. The Homestead Act of 1862 allowed 
settlers “going west” in the United States to claim 160 
acres of land. The claim was "proved" by clearing and 
improving the land over a period of five years. The 
Australian system of “selections” was basically similar. 

These five books, all published in the United States, 
are about modern homesteading in the American style. 
They cover much the same ground and each has its 
merits. A big drawback is that they are written for North 
American conditions (like gardening to beat the snow) 
and list local sources. 

The best definition of homesteading today is given by 
David Robinson in The Complete Homesteading Book: 

A piece of land, probably between 2 and 50 acres, and 
usually owned by the homesteader. 

A garden, by which the homesteader provides a large 
part of his food. , 

An effort towards self-sufficiency, usually involving 
the reduction of cash needs, the development of a cash 
income other than full-time employment, and the raising 
of making of some home products. 

Keeping animals usually plays a part in this, though 
some homesteaders raise beef, others are vegetarians, 
some build their own house, most like living in the 
country. As they have smaller areas of land, they try to 
farm more efficiently and intensively than commercial 
farmers. 

“The tragedy of the homestead movement is having 
enthusiastic but ill-prepared people attempt a life on the 
land,” says Ken Kern in The Owner-Built Homestead. He 
attempts to bridge the gap between “primitive ability and 
a wholesome use of science, technique and civilisation.” 
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Like his earlier work, The Owner-Built Home 
(reviewed EG9, but note new price is $US7.50, plus 
postage), it is concerned with design and planning, 
thinking things through, doing them thoroughly. 

Kern details selecting the site, plans for a 5-acre 
homestead, water development and management 
(hydraulic rams, pumps etc), soil management, sod and 
row crops, trees, a pit greenhouse, timber, fish culture, 
fencing, shop and tools, animal products, feed and 
shelter, food preservation, nutrition and a programme 
for future development. 

There are plans for his own compost privy, a concrete 
tower which includes sauna, solar hot water, clothes 
washing, shower and squat toilet with lower compost 
chamber. 

Another unit consists of an integrated wood-fired 
kitchen stove, heater, water heater and food dryer. 

John Vivian's The Manual of Practical Homesteading 
has a good coverage of keeping animals, though you 
would want to go to further specialised books for more 
details. He advises prospective homesteaders to “go 
slow” in the jump from gardening and keeping chickens 
to larger animals and bigger crops. 

Slaughtering animals, restoring old fruit 
tanning and preserving food are strong sections. 

“Our basic goal is to become as totally self-sufficient 
as we can," says Vivian, “as free from the money 
economy and the increasingly severe difficulties of living 
in a world with too many people and too few resources.” 

Gene Logsdon writes regularly for Organic Gardening 
and Farming magazine and that area is his specialty here. 
Animals are covered only briefly (and he doesn't like 
goats). Grains and fruit trees are dealt with very well. 

“More and more it is the modern homesteaders, not 


trees, 


the typical commercial family farmers, who tell me how 
much they enjoy farm life, how much they revere the 
rural virtues of hard work, independence, self-reliance, 
thrift. and love of land." 

David Robinson is more a writer than a homesteader 
telling his own story. This seems like a virtue as he sets 
out to ask and answer the question: ‘What do urban folks 
want to know about homesteading?" 

A kind of unexpected ‘bonus’ in our copy is the 
repetition of pages 161-192, which makes the book look 
thicker than its actual 249 pages. Planning and the 
economics of homesteading is the keynote here. In a 
section, Homesteaders speak for themselves, there are 
warnings about the realities of homesteading and the 
need for adequate money. 

“If a person has enough cash in the beginning to buy 
and completely pay for all his land, buildings, farm equip- 
ment, animals, seed and anything else he’s going to need 
to farm — and enough to supply his needs for the first ten 
years — he might be able to be self-sufficient right away. 

“An outside job is almost a necessity. Today’s costs 
just to stay alive take care of most rural incomes even 
though you are efficient and economise at home." 
(Thought: Robinson Crusoe didn't have to pay rates and 
taxes.) David Robinson's book is weak on animals. 

Grow It!, reviewed in EG9, would stand with the last 
three of these books and would possibly be the best 
complement to Ken Kern. They all suffer by attempting to 
cover too much of the compendium of skills and talents 
needed to be a successful homesteader. 


Jerome Belanger is the editor-publisher of Country- 
side magazine and really knows his small animals 
although he says: “There are no.experts because what 
works for you might not work for me.” 

The book is excellent on goats, chickens and hogs 
(pigs to us) and covers sheep, turkeys. geese and ducks 
more briefly. Cows don't get a mention. There are 50 
pages on the inevitable rabbits — rabbit-raising is very 
popular in the US, but it is outlawed in Australia. 

Belanger emphasises the responsibility and work, the 
observation, watering. feeding, care and love needed to 
successfully keep small stock on a small holding. 

“Livestock production . . . is not an enterprise to be 

taken lightly, to be approached without a good deal of 
consideration and study. No one will deny that rural 
living isn't for everybody. Similarly. livestock raising 
doesn't fit into the plans of every rural dweller. There are 
many points to consider before deciding whether live- 
stock raising is for you." 
_ Valuable information is given on mixing and home 
growing feeds. birthing and butchering, making cheese 
and animal housing. An appendix includes curing, 
smoking, tanning, manure, making soap and “going 
bigtime”. 
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BY AVRIL WEBB 

We have been vegetarians for about a year now, 
developing our philosophy as we went along, according to 
our conscience. 

We eat no dead animal products, for which an animal 
has to die to give us food, but we will happily consume 
non-fertile eggs, milk and honey. Cheese, unfortunately 
was out, owing to the animal rennet ‘used in manufactur- 
ing. This caused quite a crisis as we both enjoyed cheese 
very much and considered it an essential source of 
protein in our diet. 

| set about experimenting, making varieties of 
cottage cheese and tofu, also trying to develop a cottage 
cheese recipe that would come somewhere near a hard 
cheese in texture and taste. Recipes calling for cheddar 
cheese just don't taste the same without it! 

Not being very successful, | decided to investigate 
the hard cheeses already on the market, hoping to find 
one or two free from animal rennet. Firstly, | asked the 
Victorian Cheese Manufacturers Association. They 
were very helpful and sent me a book on Australian 
cheeses, but, unfortunately, it did not have the informa- 
tion | required. j 

Back to square one. Then | tried books in libraries, 
bookshops, people who sold cheese, people who made 
cheese. in fact, anyone who might be able to throw some 
light on the subject. But no-one could help. 

Finally, | rang the Victorian Cheese Manufacturers 
Association again to see if they had any further informa- 
tion, not expecting much luck — and with visions of eat- 
ing cottage cheese for evermore! | was put through to a 
very nice guy who said he was sorry they had no informa- 
tion about foreign cheeses, but the Associated Dairies in 
Dandenong produced a cheddar cheese using a micro- 
bial rennet made from bacteria and fungi with no animal 
rennet at all. 

Hardly able to contain my delight, | rang the dairy. 
Yes, it was correct and we could at last eat cheese again 
with a clear conscience. The flavour and texture of the 
cheese is identical to cheddar and is really delicious. It's 
on sale from Associated Dairies, at 1 Foster Road, 
Dandenong. and also at Life Force Bio-dynamic food 
shop in Greville Street. Prahan, for those who would like 
to try It. 

My tale isn't finished yet. In the book sent to me by 
the Association | was disturbed to find that cottage 
cheese is sometimes made with rennet too — had we un- 
knowingly eaten animal rennet the few times we had 
bought cottage cheese? | contacted one maker — Lily- 
dale Cheese Co’— who assured me they used microbial 
rennet and gave me the name of the suppliers of the 
rennet, W. R. & D. Wells Pty Ltd, South Melbourne. 
Unfortunately, this firm only supplies rennet in vast 
quantities to manufacturers, but perhaps if enough 
home cheesemakers were to ask for some they might 
consider selling it in smaller quantities.’ 

Making Home-Made Cheeses and Butter, Phillis 
Hobson, Garden Way Publishing, is an excellent book, 
covering both hard and soft cheese-making, all simply 
and easily made and clearly explained. It includes ways of, 
making yoghurt and butter, recipes for cheese and yog- 
hurt starters. brown whey cheese and whey lemonade. 


healéhy soil 


In Earth Garden 8, Mrs Marjorie Spear told the story 
of how’ she established Harmony Farm, a four-acre 
organic orchard at Kuranda in North Queensland. 

Here Mrs Spear passes on some advice on soil types 
and gardening in tropical conditions. ` 


BY MARJORIE SPEAR 

Most soils have been mismanaged. so you have to 
battle. Magic compost is needed, but till you have made 
plenty you can work wonders with animal manures mixed 
with lawn clippings or any grass or sawdust. Mixed into 
the soil, these will give fertility. 

Where you live will often determine your soil. Cairns 
has a mostly sandy soil. the Tablelands porous and 
Kuranda, clay. So take advice from some neighbour 
(there is always a gardener around to give advice), but 
don't expect your neighbour to tell you what you can 
learn from a book. 

You should buy a book on vegetable gardening. 
Though there is no book written especially for North 
Queensland, you will get the fundamentals from any 
good book. How to raise up your garden beds, how to 
water, when to water — this often depends on soil type. 
for example, the porous soil of the Tablelands and at the 
coast needs water more often. Kuranda clay takes a good 
soaking and retains the moisture. 

Your book will tell you that seedlings need daily 
watering as they have no root system — sometimes even 
twice daily. Some vegetables need a lot of sun. others 
only thrive with the morning sun and others, like celery. 
will take some shade. 

The intensity of the sun is important. The hot sun and 
sandy soils of Mareeba and Cairns make havoc with 
vegetables in the summer. You can provide artificial 
shade with branches arid shade cloth. It is a lot of extra 
effort, but worth it. The shade should be removed from 5 
pm to 9 am and also on dull days. 

You need to shade seedlings even in the winter and. 
of course, you must shade little transplants for a few 
days until they are well established. Again it is better to 
take off the shade during the late afternoon and early 
morning, but not absolutely essential. 

All these tips and advice on what plants need to be 
staked, and the different methods. should be given by 
your gardening book. The cheapest and quickest is my 
advice. 

Choice of what to plant and when is best gleaned 
from local gardeners. If possible buy seed from the locals 
— it will then not be smothered in horrible dust. When 
you have your own seed, keep it and be careful how you 
store it or the weevils will eat it. An airtight tin with some 
napthalene at the bottom and stored in a dry spot usually 
works. ` 

| do suggest you try easily grown vegetables, for 
example, pumpkin, chokos, cucumber, tomatoes (espe- 
cially egg-shaped and cherry tomatoes). celery (plenty of 
water), Carrots, beetroot (rich soil), corn (tall maize is the 
hardiest), lettuce (brown mignonette easiest), peas in 
winter and spring beans (best to grow the tropical 
varieties). 
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Cabbages and cauliflowers and Brussels sprouts are a 
dead loss. They are -not suited to our climate — sorry. 
they will grow on the Tablelands. 

Some vegetables will grow tn poor soil though their 
production will not be so good. tomatoes for instance 
Others. like beetroot. are just a failure. It took me tour 
years to get my soil good enough for beetroot. 

Again. some vegetables will grow in one part of your 
garden and not in another. | find that my soil is not all the 
same. as it has been built up with so many different 
organic materials that all parts did not receive the same 
treatment. 

Your gardening book may tell you to use chemical 
fertiliser but avoid that advice. Organic gardening ıs the 
only way, so try to buy an organic gardening book. There 
are plenty available. . 

Also you must not spray your plants with the horrible 
potions suggested in “orthodox“` gardening books. You 
just have to have patience and energy to build up your 
soil so that the plants will be healthy and need no 
chemical sprays. The only spray | use regularly, and it 1s 
very good. ıs diluted liquid seaweed. and | sometimes use 
a little sulphur dust on cucumbers and derris dust 
occasionally. Both derris and sulphur are okay. Derris is 
a ground-up root and sulphur is a mineral. My seaweed 
contains all the trace elements. 

| have four acres of garden. so if you only have a 
small plot you should be able to build it up in a year 
Green manuring is very helpful on unused land. It the soil 
is going to be unused for a few weeks. sow some oats or 
wheat quickly. They will not have time to mature, but you 
will benefit from the improved tilth of the soil. 

Liquid manure is a very quick way of getting fertility 
to your growing plants. | keep drums all around the 
garden with some manure in each. These drums are filled 
with water and at least twice a week each plant is watered 
with this liquid manure using a bucket. | fill the drums up 
with a hose as they get short of water. Eventually the 
manure will get exhausted and then joins the soil or the 
compost heap. 

If your soil is dry your liquid manure must not be too 

strong. Always apply it around the roots of your plants. If 
possible tomatoes should. always be watered so that the 
leaves stay dry. though they will stand some overhead 
watering — and tomatoes do not need a lot of water. 
. Other easy plants to grow are watermelon (sun), 
parsley (shade) and Chinese cabbage. Under the pawpaw 
tree is a good place for shade-lovers. Sweet potatoes are 
also easy. 

You must study companion planting and plant plenty 
of marigolds and naturtiums to help repel insects — and 
you can eat with profit both the flowers and the leaves of 
the naturtium. A garlic spray helps to keep your garden 
free of harmful insects, though | never bother.. My good 
soil, tender loving care and kind thoughts provide my 
plants with the correct environment. 

You must always be prepared to look after your 
plants like children and never let them suffer from lack ot 
water or food and not get too much hot sun. A mulch 
over the soil in summer helps to conserve moisture and 
keep the soil cool. 
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Above: Marjorie Spear’s compost bin. The lid is of black plastic over a light timber framework and is opened by 
pulling a rope attached to a tree. Below: Marjorie shovels horse manure into a wheelbarrow. 


CELERY 

| enjoyed EG11 tremendously, but may | (no hurt 
feelings) disagree with Tony Tyrell on which vegetables 
do not transplant well. | have been growing celery for 30 
years and have always transplanted it. Celery germinates 
very slowly and is usually overrun with weeds unless 
seeds are germinated in a fairly sandy mixture. 

| transplant celery when the plants are well advanced 
and put them into six-inch trenches which | fill in as the 
plants grow. This gives them a good root system. When 
the plants are about 10 inches high, | put an old tin over 
each one (open at both ends). The tin can be changed for 
a bigger one as the celery grows. This helps to keep the 
celery tender. The celery leaves must be in the light 
(above the top of the tin). 

| start picking off the side stalks of the celery when 
the plant is about 12-inches high. Celery grows very well 
at Harmony Farm in the winter and spring, provided it 
gets plenty of moisture and compost. 

We have enjoyed the company of several young folk 
visiting the north. They have helped in our organic 
garden and orchard in return for vegetarian food and 
lodgings. It is a joy to find people interested in learning 
to grow their own food by practical experience and by 
reading our books. 

In the winter and spring we can grow all the 
vegetables and in summer, corn, chokos and fruits 
galore. Please drop a line if you plan to visit as we only 
have limited accommodation. 

Love and peace, Marjorie Spear, Harmony Farm, 
Black Mountain Road, Kuranda, North Queensland, 4872. 
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Heal thyself 


By TONY WEDD 

Start with yourself — the only 
animal you can decently do experi- 
ments upon. 

Then, because your health 
depends upon them, grow your own 
herbs, fruit and vegetables; keep 
your own bees, a few barnyard fowls 
and make up that gadgetry of water 
wheels, windmills and so on that will 
help you do the chores without 
pollution. 

But start with yourself, for unless 
you are positive and wholesome, 
self-sufficiency is liable to be a dis- 
traction, a mechanism for avoiding 
the fundamental question of who 
you are and where you are going. 
People will see what sort of person 
you are before anything else, and it is 
the sole justification of your 
teaching. 

Paul Bragg is not a very succinct 


writer; but he is a most remarkable ` 


man, and his writing deserves 
attention because he himself 
deserves our attention. Perhaps The 
Miracle of Fasting is the best intro- 
duction, but the health food shops 
carry a number of his other books. 

“A man is either his own doctor at 
40 or he's a fool," quotes Bragg from 
an old saying; amending it to include 
the over-30s. By that age, he thinks, 
you should either be your own 
dietician or expect physical ailments: 
for what you can expect from The 
System is certainly not rude good 
health. But if you have not got that, 
what have you got that's worthwhile? 

Bragg calls himself "a life exten- 
sion specialist". This implies that, if 
you follow his system, you can count 
on -an attractive old age, not 
decrepitude. He himself hopes to 
reach, around the turn of the 
century, an age of 120! At 95 he does 
a daily three mile swim and a three 
mile run. 

He surfs, climbs mountains and 
walks through deserts. Perhaps his 
most remarkable feat was to chal- 
lenge 10 athletic students to walk the 
30 miles across Death Valley in Cali- 
fornia, where the afternoon tem- 
perature reaches 130 deg F. A 
station waggon accompanied them, 
and kept them well supplied with 
food and drink of their own 
choosing. He himself stuck to warm 
water and nothing else. He 


completed the trip alone ... and 
then returned next day to make it a 
round trip. 

Most people are surprised that a 
healthy man can, while on a fast, 
carry out such strenuous exercise. 
Arnold Ehrett, author of the 
Mucusless Diet that Bragg praises, 
found much the same. He claimed 
that in a subtropical sun, he neither 
sweated nor burned. However, Ehrett 
advocated what Bragg avoids, an 
enema to keep the bowels moving. 
Not only does this spoil the argu- 
ment for “Nature” cure, that all 
animals fast when feeling off colour, 
but it intrudes a particularly objec- 
tionable way of interfering with 
nature, capable of- disquieting 
psychological interpretations. 

Bragg more wisely points out that 
your body is trying to get itself 


healthy, if you would but give it a 
chance. You can trust it. Thompson 
was another well-known naturopath 
who mistrusted the enema. 

Allowing that some fruit is not a 
meal, but "refreshment", the Bragg 
programme calls for missing out 
one meal (breakfast) in three, 
fasting one day in seven, and one 
week in 13. More protracted fasts 
than that are best supervised, 
because fasting throws a burden on 
the kidneys, which should be 
properly monitored. 

The argument is simple. With one 
meal following close upon another, 


the body tends to accumulate 
certain poisons, the more so 
nowadays when factory farming 


depends heavily on the spraying of 
toxic materials with chemicals that 
can be so dangerous that simply to 
put one's hand into the drum of the 
concentrate is to risk death, even if 
you wash it off promptly. 

Fasting allows the kidneys to get to 
work on these accumulations. The 
Bragg diet, of course, aims to avoid 
their intake in the first place: he has 
a long list of things to avoid, from 
tea, coffee, alcohol and salt through 
anything processed in a factory. like 
luncheon meats, processed cheese 
and chocolate. 

White flour and white sugar are 
banned, so are hydrogenated fats 
and anything containing additives. 
Briefly, you had better aim for self- 
sufficiency in your food supply, 
because only then can you be sure of 
what you are getting. Fruit, 
vegetables and nuts are all 
acceptable. 

| might add that a famous 
naturopath, Edmund Szegeli, argued 
that you should only eat what grows 
in your region, and this is also a 
principle in Zen. As a beekeeper | 
would agree that you should 
invariably eat the honey produced 
locally: it contains small amounts of 
the pollens to which you might 
otherwise become allergic. 

| have always held that good health 
is not a precarious state to be in, 
propped up by numerous taboos on 
the things that you may not eat. If 
you enjoy good health, you can take 
a meal with an unconverted friend, 
or a VIP, eat a certain amount of 
garbage as a matter of courtesy to 


your host, and enjoy it. If you take 
active steps to allow your system to 
clear out the bad ingredients later, 
this is permissible. You must have a 
regular fasting programme as well 
as a basically uncontaminated diet 
to do this sort of thing, though. 

Sunshine, bathing in clean water, 
fresh air and exercise are all 
essential parts of the regimen. The 
bonus is phenomenal physical 
energy .... real vitality. Again, | 
hazard the comment that sunlight 
may, on a fast, supply more than 
vitamins A and D. | dare say that it 
supplies some energy too, which the 
body is able to use. Anyway, Therese 
Neumann, on her celebrated 40-year 
fast, claimed that she lived on 
“light”. She ate only one holy wafer 
each day, in acknowledgement of 
divine healing. 

Thompson, of the Edinburgh 
Clinic, pleaded that you should not 
wash your garden vegetables too 
thoroughly. What animal does? He 
pointed out that the hibernating 
bear of the Rocky Mountains on a 
winter-long fast, is sustained by 
using the cellulose it eats before its 
winter sleep, and does not evacuate. 
Twigs and moss are taken in, along 
with the dung fragments of the 
caribou, which are the cellulose- 
digesting ingredients. You too can 
have these micro-organisms in your 
stomach if you don’t wash your raw 
carrots until they shine. 

Bragg gives credit to a number of 
naturopaths, including Dr August 
Rollier at whose Swiss sanatorium he 
was Cured of tuberculosis as a child, 
and learned the miracle of fasting. 

It is worth mentioning that he is 
not a total vegetarian, and this too 
accords with the ideal of self- 
sufficiency. Where will you get the 
animal dung from, which builds up 
the best compost, if you don't’ have a 
few beasts around the place? True, 
there are vegetable activators, but 
the simple Indore system of Sir 
Albert Howard always struck me as 
the best. | note that many of the 
North American communes found 
that, when working land for self- 
sufficiency, meat eating returned to 
replace vegetarianism. Bragg praises 
Bernarr MacFadden, who also 
advocated a mixed diet. 

When on a fast, you should drink 
distilled water or rain water, to the 
tune of about five pints a day, to 
assist your kidneys to flush out the 
toxic materials. You may experience 
headaches, as they circulate around 
the blood system, after long storage 


in some accommodating tissues. 
And of course you must persist. He 
tells of a most extraordinary evacua- 
tion of quicksilver, retained from 
repeated dosings with calomel as a 
child, and converted back from the 
mercurous chloride to the elemental 
metal. And this did not happen until 
he had been on the fasting regimen 
for five years. 


After a fast, he advocates a mixed 
raw vegetable salad with a dressing 
of orange or lemon juice. Never 
resume with animal products. | have 
heard it claimed that if you stick to 
this sort of thing, tooth decay can be 
made good and eyesight improved. 
So there is hope that self-sufficiency, 
this way, will make you free not only 
of the accursed factory and super- 
market, for whose benefit the 
natural environment is squan- 


dered, not only of the doctor; but of 
the dentist and the optician too. 


Perhaps the most praiseworthy 
aspect of Paul Bragg's teaching, 
next to the extraordinary example 
he himself sets of how things might 
be if you try, is his readiness to allow 
you time to get into the swing of it. 
You start addicted to a variety of 
drugs, most likely, including tea and 
biscuits. Only you yourself can really 
decide how far to go at the outset. 
Gradually, good health will come to 
you, and you can be more drastic. 

In this way too Bragg seems a 
human being, not an authoritarian 
dogmatist. | do not think he is over- 
stating his case when he asserts that 
the greatest discovery of modern 
times is man's ability to rejuvenate 
himself spiritually, mentally and 
physically by a programme of 
rational fasting. My own comment is 
that, however attractive the 
methane digester and the solar 
heaters may be as toys around the 
home, technology as such is some- 
thing we have grown addicted to in 
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our civilisation; and we have to learn 
to do without its domination of 
every aspect of our lives. We are 
drugged by it. 

The. first step towards self- 
sufficiency is to take one’s health 
into one's own hands. No doubt the 
process can be aided technologi- 
cally in time; but the battle is within, 
against dependence, primarily. We 
have become addicted to our 
medical ‘services’, which in fact 
only guarantee that we shall return 
for more. The last thing they do is 
promise health. 

Those of us who have rejected 
affluences as a waste of energy and 
resources can take heart that the 
frugal way of living Bragg preaches 
will give what riches cannot buy: a 
zest for life. This non-polluting 
energy, human energy, is ample to 
supply the needs of mankind, 
without recourse to petrol engines, 
electric generators and nuclear plant 
— which are not the signs of 
progress, but proof that man is sick. 
And, being sick, is a fearsome advo- 
cate of crutches. 

But this other vision, Nature Cure, 
will attune us to the ways of nature 
while sparing the environment our 
sick civilisation, in an orgy of self- 
annihilation, is gobbling up 
unheedingly. It could change the 
world. It could certainly change you. 

The Miracle of Fasting, Paul C. 
Bragg, Health Science, Box 15,000, 
Santa Ana, California 92705, USA. 


eaqartn people write: 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

For about the last 18 months I've been 
interested in the bio-dynamic method of 
gardening, including companion plant- 
ing. Now | find that my vege garden has 
become a herb garden. | have to tuck my 
veges in between the herbs, here and 
there, wherever there’s space. | have 
about 50 varieties, and my garden isn't 
very big at all. I'd like to exchange inform- 
ation with other people who are enjoying 
the benefits of cultivating and using 
herbs, especially people willing to 
exchange seeds, roots and plants. 

Love and peace, Graeme Gerrard, 26 
Ronald Street, Essendon North, Victoria, 
3041. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We lived in Melbourne for many years 
but we are now “doing our own thing” in 
the country. We are in our fifties and were 
fortunate in being able to sell a few of our 
possessions which were not really 
necessary and purchased a small 
acreage. My husband has built our home 
— although not yet completed — but 
liveable and comfortable. He does every- 
thing himself and is quite wonderful. 

We have achieved what others long for 
— each other's company every day and 
no financial worry (now our house is sold) 
as long as we are careful in our spending 
we should be able to cope without aid for 
several years. There is a vegetable garden 
to keep me busy and | have planted over 
200 natives for landscaping, birds and 
shelter. A few sheep to give me some- 
thing to study, plenty of fresh air and we 
both feel great knowing this is ours and 
using each day as it comes. 

We are both potters and the outlet we 
have aids us with income. We are both 
young enough to enjoy being away from 
the rat race and can go off in our Kombi 
for “exploration” trips when we choose. | 
feel we have an ideal way of living, much 
better than we'd have had if my husband 
had not “retired” at an early age. We 
certainly took a chance, but we are quite 
happy as we are and look forward to the 
earth way of living. 

There is no doubt that people are 
becoming more conscious of what is 
around them and wanting to move away 
from the cities. | have met many who talk 
about moving away and are doing some- 
thing about it. Their feelings must brush 
off on their children to benefit them and 
future generations. 

Good luck to you for the future and 
please keep Earth Garden coming for 
people to read. | know what an effort it 
must be at times but you do give every- 
one great pleasure. 

Laine Smith, Cape Clear, Victoria. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Many of the things you and your con- 
tributors recommend | have been doing 
for years. Some of my friends thought | 
was a “nut”. | grow my own vegetables, 
grind my wheat and make my bread: 
pickle olives, make beer, have a compost 
heap and do not use insecticides or 
artificial fertilisers. 

Several months ago | bought a 
Compostumbler which turns out a sweet 
compost in just 14 days. It really works 
and it takes care of the garden waste, clip- 
pings, newspapers, kitchen scraps and 
everything organic. It is a large circular 
bin on rollers and has to be turned daily. 
The 14 day cycle destroys fly larvae and 
weed seeds. | use fowl manure as a Starter. 

| have discovered six Bunya nut palms 
in a nearby playing field and | am sure 
none of the locals know about them. | 
shall have to pass on my knowledge. 

Blessed be, Denis W. Carter, Como, WA. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 
Have had good results from using a 
garlic spray in the garden, especially to 


combat the green fly. Dipel is very suc- 


cessful on the cabbages too. 

Just completed the task of putting 
together a beehive in preparation for the 
next swarm a friend is to give me — 
things are looking good! 

Regards, Rod Holmes, 
Queensland. 


Springwood, 


Dear Editors, 

What a marvellous magazine! | am a 
subscriber to a local library and have just 
discovered your Earth Garden there. Am 
dying to get to town again to get some 
more issues. 

| am a grazier’s wife and we have just 
begun a vegetable garden after deploring 
the fruit and vegs we buy at the local 
shops. In EG4 | have found great ideas 
and incentive in progressing with home 
production. Not having electricity makes 
killing our own meat impossible, for 
storage is limited to a kero fridge. But we 
occasionally get half a sheep from our 
neighbours and also farm-fresh eggs 
which taste so much better than battery 
hens! 

Of course we milk a couple of cows for 
ourselves and make our own butter when 
we've enough cream. I've tried as far as 
possible to do away with white flour and 
white sugar and both my husband and | 
feel the difference and enjoy the added 
flavour that the unadulterated foods give. 

As for becoming vegetarians — we are 
mainly beef producers and no meat in 
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our diet would be against our principles. 
What is more tempting than roast beef or 
lamb! 

Yours faithfully, 
Queensland. 


Nina Inglis, Dalby, 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

Before settling down (hopefully at 
Tower Hill, eight miles from Warrnam- 
bool), | would like to gain experience in 
organic farming and would work hard in 
return for board and keep. Have any 
readers settled close to the coast and 
found ways to overcome salt burn of 
plants etc? 

Despite living so close to the city, | have 
a small vege garden in pots and do not 
own a car, but rather use a bike and 
public transport.’ But one always seems 
to be chasing one’s tail in the money 
system. Next year | hope to be off. 

Thanking you for your inspiration and 
wishing you a happy, peaceful 1976, Anne 
Crawford, Flat 2, 119 Gipps Street, East 
Melbourne, Victoria, 3003. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

We are a group of women who want to 
create facilities and provide help for 
women who want an alternative “birth 
ritual” to the one experienced in 
hospital. We need enthusiastic people 
interested in helping these women have 
their babies at home. Enquiries will be 
answered direct, a stamped addressed 
envelope is requested. 

Yours sincerely, Alice Marks, 99 Earl 
Street, Kew, Victoria, 3101. 


Horse and Cart Tours 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I'm situated in north-eastern Victoria at 
a place called Baddaginnie. The idea that 
| have in mind is to take young people and 
children for trips of about one week 
through the area. 

People will learn how to care for horses 
and use them, basic camping and bush 
survival and enjoy themselves. Groups of 
up to four adults or five children could be 
taken — there's only one cart. | will 
supply food, but only vegetarian. People 
must supply their own blankets and so 
on, but | have sleeping mattresses, tents, 
cooking and eating utensils. A fee will be 
charged. 

| hope you like the idea. For more 
details contact Hans Foik, C/- PO 
Baddaginnie, Victoria, 3670. 


Dear Fellow-thinkers, 

A triend lent me Earth Garden and | was 
delighted to read about all the sensible 
people who have woken up to the 
wrongness of civilised life! | wish | could 
help some of the people wanting to get 
onto the land in its natural state, but 
though | have 22 acres in a most wonder- 
ful situation, and use only six or seven 
acres aS a sort of park, with odd bits 
under cultivation, I am completely ‘‘tied’’. 

| am 70 and the land is divided by lot 
and willed to my three sons. Even if it was 
mine to do what | liked with, we are up 
against the Council, which will not allow 
any building to be erected unless it would 
cost about $20,000. One may not use an 
old building as a nucleus and all | am 
allowed to do is have caravans (old school 
buses) and continue to use my old shack 
and a small hut. 

| have been allowed to build “Dutch 
barns” over the buses, which are very old 
and leaky, and make a "glass house” 
(Windowlite and Perspex). The land is 
poor and very windswept, but many 
things can be grown, leaving native scrub 
as a “break” and bringing seaweed up 
from the beach across the road. 

One thing | can offer is free accommo- 
dation to anyone who would like a 
holiday to look around here. The fare is 
$70.00 from Melbourne; most people 
can't afford more when they get here! | let 
people give what they feel they can, or 
wish, to either Amnesty International or 
Friends Service Council their work 
around the world. 

The store and PO are a mile away, the 
view is magnificent. There are miles of 
empty beaches and people need only 
food, sleeping bags or blankets. There are 
plenty of mattresses, pillows, sheets, 
towels, eating and cooking utensils and 
loads of dead wood. Conditions are 
primitive. | like it to be like a Youth 
Hostel, never made into a centre for 
religious or political activity. One rule — 
“No drink, drugs or smoking". There are 
so many trees that there is plenty of 
privacy and birds. All must share the 
same cookhouse, but sleeping quarters 
are separate. 

When | have 12 visitors (in January), | 
move into a tiny cubby house to make 
room for them! | really love the outdoors 
— as long as | have a bit of roof | am 
happy anywhere. 

All good wishes, Doris Wattleworth, 
Lady Barron, Flinders Island, Tasmania 
7255. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| would really love to build a horse- 
drawn wooden caravan, the type gypsies 
used to truck around in. | have absolutely 
no idea where to start and I'm limited for 
money. so | would really dig it if someone 
could fill me in on what to do. 

Peace, love and brown rice, Donna, 
“Banana Nirvana”, Ophir Glen Road, Bur- 
ringbar, NSW 2480. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

When | first picked up EG13, | thought 
“the bush” an unnecessary topic — 
probably because | am one of the millions 
who look on the bush as being always 
there, always the same. By the time | 
reached Larry Burn on page 42 | realised 
that you were being faithful to one of the 
aims listed in EG] — “being a key to 
sources". Larry told us that three years 
ago he hadn't thought much about the 
movement towards a more natural life 
until he came across EG1 and started 
talking about the ideas in it. 

Your job then is to start people thinking 
and doing, learning how to preserve our 
native flora and fauna and how to fit 
themselves better into nature's cycle for 
health and happiness. 

You've got me hooked. I'll keep sending 
my subscriptions while you keep 
producing the magazine. 

Love and peace, Doug Wale, Mt Kurin- 
Gai, NSW. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

As an ardent conservationist, bird- 
watcher, camper and bush gardener | 
enjoyed EG13 — the special. bush issue. 
However, | feel obliged to disagree with 
Kevin Free in Watching Wildlife (page 
37), where he suggests burying all 
unburnable rubbish. What little rubbish 
there is, if you have planned carefully, 
should be taken home or at least to the 
nearest litter bin. Those bottles and tins 
are empty now and no heavy load to 
carry. If you're travelling by road, every 
service station, park and rest area has a 
rubbish bin. We spend six months earlier 
this year camping our way around Aus- 
tralia, so speak from experience. 

Yours sincerely, Jo Wieneke, Magnetic 
Island, Queensland. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

Ever since reading EG1, | am a keen and 
enthralled fan. Your lively magazine 
paper is full of many suggestive ideas for 
enjoying life on our small farm. Beside 
Rodale’s “Organic Gardening and 
Farming” and the Henry Doubleday 
Research Association, we discuss your 
ideas warmly. 

Only | wish you had not quoted William 
Dampier on the Aborigines. . 

It occurred in your article “Men With 
Axes" in EG13. | expect you would both 
put Dampier’s words “the miserablest 
people in the world’ alongside the 
anonymous phrase, “if it moves, shoot it; 
if it doesn't move. burn it down" as 
disagreeable and contemptible. Still, | 
wish you had found another quote — it is 
best forgotten. 

This saying of Dampier’s was con- 
stantly in the primary school text books 
(history and social studies) for years. 
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When we were active in Aboriginal affairs, 
1957-73, the argument that Aborigines 
were “the miserablest people in the 
world” dogged our footsteps at every 
turn. It was a favourite comment with 
school teachers. When | protested at one 
stage to a teacher, asking why it was so 
commonly quoted, he said with surprise, 
“Why? Because it is memorable!” 

It was also racist in tone. What the pub- 
lishers meant was that Aborigines were 
no good. We campaigned for change; 
later text books were written omitting 
such open slurs, but in more subtle ways 
they continued to be paternalistic, and 
insulting to Aborigines. 

Dampier was an observant man and a 
good writer. His two travel books were 
famous. But first he was a trader and a 
buccaneer looking for gold bullion. He 
sought profits. The meaning he put to his 
phrase was that the Aborigines lacked 
possessions and riches. The pessimistic 
tone of the whole long paragraph is 
eloquent of his sad disappointment. 

Yours faithfully, Jack Horner, East 
Kurrajong, NSW. 


Hello Earth People, 

We have recently bought a farm after 
many years of looking, and are building a 
shack on top of a hill with the most 
marvellous view to the sea. We are using 
recycled materials and are interested in 
the soft architectural touch — actually 
it's a packing shed which we are 
extending and renovating. 

Our problem: there is no electricity on 
our place, the local authorities are 
proving a little perverse with our repeated 
requests for power connection. We 
therefore want to experiment with the 
alternative, a wind-driven generator. | 
would like to communicate with any. of 
your readers who either own one or have 
had experience with one. We'd like to 
know if they are happy with the equip- 
ment, the voltage they are using, the 
price they paid and what appliances they 
have. We are hoping we might be able to 
drive a small generator off a standard 
windmill, but so far no one thinks it 
possible. 

Regards, Malcolm Williams, Clothiers 
Creek Road, Condong Range, NSW 2484. 


Dear folks, 

Friends intending to travel to Amster- 
dam who may seek feedback from there 
are welcome to write to: Henk, 
Mark/Space, Postbus 10920, Amster- 
dam, Holland. Henk intends to journey to 
these parts in late '76 with a group called 
Friends Environmental Laboratory. 
They're soft technology freaks into 
sound, film, computers, communication 
etc. 

Quantum leaps and warm fuzzies, 
Graham Smith, Kimbolton, New Zealand. 


BY RUSSELL GRAYSON 

Because of our present social 
structure long periods of leisure time 
are all but non-existent. It wasn't 
always like this. 

Around the turn of the century it 
wasn't uncommon, particularly in 
parts of Canada and the northern 
United States, to spend a part of the 
year living in the wilderness and 
enjoying a large amount of time ‘in 
leisure pursuits. 

Only basic, staple foods and neces- 
sary equipment were taken into the 
wilderness — there was a lot more 
wilderness then! Obviously there 
would be no monetary income 
during this period and it was neces- 
sary to work for a few months of the 
year to pay for food and equipment. 

Usually those setting out on one of 
these wilderness voyages would 
have a cabin in which to live, located 
usually on the shore of a lake. The 
choice of a lakeside cabin lessened 
the problem of supply, as everything 
could be brought in by canoe. 

A large tent also made a good per- 
manent camp. In winter insulation 
from the cold was accomplished by 
pitching a second roof over the tent 
and filling in the space between with 
insulating vegetable matter. A pot- 
bellied stove was used for heating. 

Food supplies included flour, 
sugar, salt, white rice, rolled oats, 
dried apples and apricots, baking 
powder, yeast, soda, tea and coffee. 
From these, various foods, such as 
damper and bread, were made. 

Soon after arrival at the cabin it 
was customary to shoot a moose or 
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bear for a supply of meat. This was 
cut into strips and dried, producing 
the dehydrated meat known as jerky 
(see EG12). Fish in the lakes and 
streams was a supplement to the 
dried foods. Foraging produced sup- 
plements by way of berries and 
other foods native to the region. 

From the base, further journeys 
were made into the hinterland, for 
fishing, hunting and other activities. 
Waterways were open during spring, 
summer and autumn when trans- 
port was usually the open-decked 
Canadian canoe, a design which 
originated with the North American 
Indians. This vessel was particularly 
suited to carrying large loads. 

If the camp was made in winter 
when the lakes were frozen over and 
snow lay thick on the ground, a sled 
dog team was the most practical 
transport. Extra warm clothing and 
snow shoes made of timber and 
rawhide were taken along during the 
winter. Other equipment included a 
lightweight axe, rifle, fishing gear 
and a knife. Sleeping kit, clothing 
and rucksack was also needed. A 
long-handled frypan was often used 
to cook bannock (a Canadian 
damper). 

Many changes have come over the 
earth's wilderness areas in the years 
since this style of living was popular. 
Today it is more difficult to be self- 
sufficient, even for only a part of the 
year. If you contemplate this life- 
style today, a great deal of care and 
planning would be necessary to 
ensure that no damage occurs to the 
bush. 
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Most of the wild places which 
remain are enclosed in national 
parks and other areas precluded 
from this type of activity. 

Those who do have a favourite area 
of bushland and somewhere to live 
there would do well to buy only basic 
foodstuffs instead of the mass of 
prepared, pre-packaged instant" 
foods on the market. Probably the 
more basic the food, the more 
nutritional it is, as well as being far 
less expensive. 

USEFUL SOURCES 

Earth Garden 12 covers preserv- 
ing of food. 

Once Upon a Wilderness, Calvin 
Rustrum, Collier-Macmillan, New 
York and The Wilderness Cabin, 
Calvin Rustrum, Collier-Macmillan, 
New York, 1972, 194 pp. Best infor- 
mation on log cabin building. 

The Family Wilderness Book, Bal- 
lantine Books, New York. Useful for 
those who would like to take their 
children on wilderness trips. 


... the original log cabin of neces- 
sity was a hand-wrought product of 
the forest throughout. Its roof was 
made of closely fitted poles, bark 
and dirt, or hand-split shakes. The 
floor was made of split logs or dirt. If 
the owner was not too closely 
pressed to maintain his bodily 
existence, he smoothed the flat side 
of the split-log floor with an axe, 
adze, or broad-axe. His door was also 
made of split logs — the hewn flat 
side battened to hold the pieces of 
split logs together. Where nails were 
not to be had, or had to be hand- 
forged, he found it more expedient to 
dowel sections together; that is he 
bored holes and drove home hard- 
wood pegs. Boards, sawed from logs 
(whipsawed) by hand, were precious. 

CALVIN RUSTRUM, The Wilder- 
ness Cabin. 


More bush notes 


BY CHRIS SCOTT 

I'd like to comment on Russell 
Grayson's Wild Places story in EG13. 
When talking about food for bush- 
walking it is quite incorrect to say 
that breakfast and lunch should be 
mainly carbohydrates to supply 
energy. while your evening meal 
should be mainly protein intake. 

In fact food eaten on a bushwalk 
should be only quantitively and not 
qualitively different from food 


Panni, 


North of Goulburn, west of 
Bathurst, east of Kalgoorlie, 
bounded only by seas and sky, 
stretches the great reach of hill and 
plain that men call the Bush; rolling 


sandhills, with miles and miles of - 


twisted mulga, stony ranges, gum 
flats, brigalow plains, open grassy 
river frontage, cane grass swamps 
and blue grass pastures. 

WILL H. OGILVIE, My Life in the 
Open, 1908. 


eaten at any other time. More food 
should be eaten while walking to 
supply the extra energy needed. How- 
ever, breakfast should be the meal 
with the biggest protein intake. 

An adult male needs about 80 
grams of protein a day. an adult 
female about 70g (120g for a 
lactating female). At least 30g of this 
should be supplied at breakfast for 
the morning's walk (or work). due to 
the fact that sleeping constitutes an 
eight-hour period of starvation. 

NB: One pint of milk supplies about 
20g of protein, depending on the 
cows used for milk production. 

Also at breakfast, carbohydrates, 
fats, vitamins and minerals (H2 O) 
must be supplied. One cannot eat 
one nutrient to the detriment of 
others as all nutrients act in concert 
— and it should be remembered that 
some are not stored by the body and 
thus needed every day in the food 
intake. 

The main objection to the mainly 
carbohydrate intake at breakfast 
and lunch is that this would lead to 
severe fatigue, and perhaps exhaus- 
tion. by the afternoon. 

Even though protein is less readily 
converted to energy. it does supply 
energy. Protein also slows digestion, 
giving an even, long-term release of 
simple sugars into the bloodstream. 

Protein (as enzymes) is involved in 
energy production metabolism and 
without a protein (and vitamin) in- 
take, energy production would soon 
stop. 


My suggested bushwalking menu: 

Breakfast: Wheatgerm (protein. B 
vitamins). full cream powdered 
milk (fat. protein, carbohydrates), 
fresh fruit (vitamins). 


Lunch: Dry wholemeal biscuits 
(carbohydrates), cheese (protein), 
dried fruit and nuts (vitamins). 


Honey if desired, plus cane-sugarless 
“health food" bars. ‘ 

Dinner: Meat (if still fresh), or 
dehydrated egg. vegetables, fresh 
fruit. Milk again. 

With this menu it should not be 
necessary to eat between meals, but 
if desired you can nibble on dried 
fruit (apricots contain vitamin A — 
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always use sun-dried fruit) or raw, 
unsalted peanuts and/or sunflower 
seeds. If possible avoid chocolate or 
any food that contains cane sugar 
(causes tooth decay and is not 
important for energy production). 

You should also avoid excess 
carbohydrate intake when bush- 
walking. The menu above may be 
supplemented with wholemeal 
macaroni or brown rice. Fresh fruit 
can usually be’ carried for three or 
four days and raw wheatgerm will 
last the same length of time. If the 
trip is longer use stabilised wheat- 
germ. 

For fatigue use glucoden. For 
exhaustion stop walking. 

Tables of Australian good compo- 
sition are available from the Fede- 
ral Health Department (probably at 
AGP shops). 


BUSH SOURCES 


The SA Environment Information 
Centre is at 240 Rundle Street, 
Adelaide. Newsletter subscription is 
$2.50. per year from PO Box 72, 
Rundle Street, Adelaide, SA 5000. 


Walk is the journal of the Mel- 


bourne Bushwalkers, $1.00 copy, 
posted from: Box 1751Q, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria 3001. (Nice 


drawing by Neil Douglas on Vol 27 
cover.) 


‘Equipment for Bushwalking and 
Mountaineering, Melbourne Uni- 
versity Mountaineering Club, 140 
Pp. 


100 Walks in Victoria, Tyrone T. 
Thomas,. Hill of Content, Mel- 
bourne, 1975, 176 pp. 


The Great Outdoors, 189 Beardy 
Street, Armidale, NSW, sell all the 
equipment that bush walkers and 
hikers need, including books. 


The Alps at the Crossroads, the 
quest for an Alpine National Park in 
Victoria, Dick Johnson, Victorian 
National Parks Association. Available 
for $4.50 posted from Book Sales, 
PO Box 785F, GPO Melbourne, 
Victoria, 3001. A fine aim, a nice 
production. 


Fa Nc 


. s er AE 3 Designing Australian Bush 
pi ET O a ee Gardens, Betty Maloney 
and Jean Walker, A. H. and 
A. W. Reed, Sydney. 1975. 
127 pp (first published 
1966). 

More About Bush Gar- 
dens, Betty Maloney and 
Jean Walker, A. H. and A. W. 
Reed, Sydney, 1975, 124 pp 
(first published 1967). 


Betty Maloney and Jean 
Walker's “bush garden" 
books have had a great in- 
fluence on our attitudes to 
our native plants. They have 
helped: to bring the bush 
back to the cities in the 
form of natural, minimum- 
care gardens. Neil Douglas 
says they are “key books in 
Australian taste." 

Countless photographs 
and suggested garden lay- 
outs — school courtyard 
plan, mountain week- 
ender, sea-spray garden — 
are scattered through both 
books. They tell you a lot 
about the bush. The text 
gives details on living 
ground cover, leaf, sand, 
wood and bark = mulch, 
wood, stone, boulders, 
water, fences, regenera- 
tion and planning your bush 
garden. 

The second book goes into 
ferns, pines, palms, euca- 
lypts, bracken, ‘banksia, 
grass trees, acacias, nectar 
and pollen gardens, tea-tree 
and casuarinas. 

These are high-quality 
paperbacks, priced sharply 
at $1.95 each in these Reed 
reprintings. Excellent 
value. 


Plan your life 


BY JOHN AND PENNY JUDGE 

We don't pretend to be authorities in self-sufficient or 
autonomous living, but we feel some people may benefit 
from our ideas and experience. 

We lived for three years in a small galvanised iron, 
converted shearers’ kitchen, while finishing degrees and 
diplomas at the University of New England at Armidale. 
New South Wales. 

We rented the “cottage” trom a magnificent old 
couple who worked their 900-acre farm themselves. 
During our stay we managed to involve ourselves in most 
of the favourite homesteading activities. 

We ran chooks — rescued from the “Belsen Houses” 
of the University farm — grew vegetables, chopped wood 
for the tuel stove and fireplace, built up monumental 
compost heaps. made cheeses, yoghurt, beer, ginger beer 
and bread. We could happily have lived there forever, but 
a variety of considerations compelled us to move (not 
the least of which was a bond to teach for four years). 

We are now both teaching in Wollongong, with the 
usual supermarkets. where the bread, milk, cheese, 
eggs, honey, etc, all taste the same. Our garden has the 
texture of resilience of worn latex and is as well-drained 
as Old Jindabyne. , 

In place of New England's joyous march of seasons, 
we now have two seasons — “hot and wet" and “cold and 
wetter". Not the dry, warm summers with their crisp 
nights, the golden, yellow days of autumn, the chilly 
winters with our tin shed growing out of the snow, nor the 
tonic of spring with purple wisteria and irises and the new 
green buds and multi-coloured blossoms. 

Now we don't even have a fuel stove — we understand 
what the religious must experience in a fall from grace! 
However, on the plus side. we have purchased our own 
farm in the Southern Highlands and intend to make that 
the focus of our life from here on. 

In the meantime we work, save, read and plan ... and 
that is what we consider the essence of the whole thing — 
planning. Perhaps the most difficult part of self- 
sufficiency is deciding what it is going.to entail, or, if you 
like. deciding to what degree you intend to be self- 
sufficient 

If you think it is possible to live an “advanced Western 
democratic lifestyle" on an autonomous basis, then 
you are due for a disappointment. There is no way that 
you can run dishwashers, colour TV, hot water service. 
washing machine, electric razor. toothbrush, hair-dryer, 
etc, all from a wind-generator. Henry Clewes’' homestead 
in the United States uses “% of the average American 
electricity consumption and they have two generators — 
a Swedish Electro 3.5kw model and the largest Quirk 
model (even then, they occasionally need a third). 

Nor will you run a five litre V8 automatic fastback 
special.on methane gas. So one's consumption level in 
terms of power is much, much lower. 

We tiefine it this way: the life we wish to lead is one in 
which we can maintain at least the minimum require- 
ments of shelter, clothing, food and culture by our own 
direct efforts. 
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We further believe that such a lifestyle must achieve 
its ends with a minimum of environmental ruin, and be 
compatible with ‘a similar lifestyle for the rest of the 
world. 

This of course rules out a “hunter-gatherer” lifestyle 
for the simple reason that the world has never supported 
3.5 billion hunter-gatherers and is unlikely to now. The 
Vegetarian/Vegan lifestyle is, at least as far as food is 
concerned, perhaps the easiest to establish as the 
problems of housing, feeding and tending animals do not 
arise. There are, however, rather severe ethical problems 
for the vegan (and recall, the vegan commitment is 
essentially ethical rather than pragmatic). For instance 
when it comes to using leather, wool, down, etc, the 
clothing situation is somewhat complicated. 

For those who have no moral objections to using 
animals as a protein source of milk and eggs, or for 
honey, silk, wool and, importantly, fertilizer, there is a 
greater commitment. 

Keeping a cow, it is said, is like a marriage — animals 
require care and attention, and unless you are prepared 
to give it, you have no right keeping them. Remember, 
too, that when breeding fowls (as you must if you want 
eggs, as they only lay for about two-to-three years), you 
will breed as many cockerels as hens. If you run out of 
people to palm them off to. then you are going to have to 
face the choice of eating them or supporting them for life. 

Similarly with billy-goat kids, or bull calves 
(remember a cow has to be with calf to give milk). These 
are points worth pondering before you buy that cute little 
goat or those dozen chooks. 


A fourth point: It is most annoying to have spent 
many months of care in a garden, then to discover that 
the little forest creatures have stripped it bare in one 
night: or to find something has taken your eggs, or that 
the fox has killed your ducks. We kept a cat and a dog and 
a gun, so we had little trouble and committed no 
slaughter — the bush creatures stayed away from the 
house. 

The lesson here is not to build your garden in or near 
your wildlife sanctuary :.. unless you just want to feed 
the animals. You don't need much land to feed yourself. 
the rest you can leave as reserve. We have allocated 100 
acres of our farm for wildlife. We will live on the cleared 
part. 

One suggestion: try to spend some time on a farm to 
see if you like it. Remember, it is hard work and it has to 
be done at the right time. If the corn has to be harvested 
or the broody hens’ nest fumigated when the surf 
happens to be up, then you will have to miss the surf — at 
least for that day. 

If you cannot handle the somewhat non-negotiable 
demands of the earth, you will not succeed at home- 
steading in anything more than a marginal, dilettante 
way. 

If you do decide that this is your life. then plan your 
move. It is possible to earn money in the country in our 
opinion, but not enough to meet mortgage payments, so 
make sure that you go into something that you will own 
debt-free, either with a reliable group or with a partner, 
soul-mate, husband or wife. 

Try to earn and save as much money as you can and. 
if you have no skills, acquire some. Enrol at a local 
technical school or evening college and learn carpentry. 
or if you have the time, do a trade course in black- 
smithing (one of the most useful and rare trades). Even 
go to gardening classes, where you can piçk up a lot of 
valuable information. 

The idea is that, when you move to your farm, you 
will own it, have some money in hand and, importantly. 
have some skills. You could not always rely on a market 
for pottery, leatherwork and macrame, but you can 
always find someone who wants a tractor repaired, or 
some help with fencing, or a horse shod. 

John is a mechanic by trade, so he was fortunate 
enough to be able to find any amount of work whenever 
he wanted it. Penny could put dressmaking skills to use. 
earning odd money from alterations, etc. 

Many prospective homesteaders seem to favour 
Queensland and northern NSW. However, we would 
recommend looking at other areas on the ranges and 
tablelands and western slopes. You will not be wishing to 
graze tive sheep per acre, so you will not be looking for 
prime grazing land. If you are prepared to live in a less 
fashionable area you could ‘find yourself with a reason- 
ably-priced farm. 

Two things are essential in our estimation: 

1) A water supply of some sort. At Armidale we had 
about 1600 gallons of storage and a 25-inch per annum 
rainfall, so we had to lug water 400 yards from a water 
butt to the vege garden. 

2) A house or cottage in any condition. There are two 
reasons for this. It is generally easier to repair a house 


than build a new one (and cheaper in an isolated area). 


Secondly, there are many five, 10 and 20-acre lots with 
100 acre building zones:on them. This means that if you 
have only five acres, you will need 95 more before you 
will be permitted to build a house. If there is already a 
house on that five acres it can be “repaired’’, even if in 
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practice you replace it almost completely. 

May we leave you with a few suggestions: 

Chooks: We swear by bantam hens. They lay better 
than even our White Leghorns and they are wonderful 
mothers. They will hatch a regiment of chickens, and 
would sit on a pumpkin 'til it hatched. They also seem 
hardy, although we had no luck with Chinese Silkies. 

Cows: A cow can be a real bind when in milk, as it 
must be milked twice.a day, every day. We left the calf 
with its mother, just separating mother and calf during 
the night, when we wanted to milk. We got less milk, five- 
to-eight pints a day, but we could go away for a few days 
at a time without worrying about milking the cow. The 
added advantage is that the cow and calf are happier and 
the calf healthier being still cow-milk fed and therefore 
immune to various diseases prevalent when a calf is 
being bucket-fed. 

Bread: As far as we can tell, the secret is in the 
kneading and temperatures. Few books stress that 
kneading involves more than a desultory ten second 
squeeze, nor that cold chill of gales blowing through the 
kitchen don't turn bread on atall. — 

Soya beans: Will grow in cold climates, despite what 
John Seymour says. We grew them quite successfully in 
Armidale just by planting a couple of handfuls of 
soybeans. Chokos, unfortunately, refused to grow there. 
Capsicums don't seem all that enthusiastic either. 

Fuel stoves: If you can possibly afford it. get a slow 
combustion stove which can be banked in at night. They 
are most efficient (which means that you use less wood 
— and you gotta chop it!) and they usually have an attach- 
ment for hot water. We have a small “Everhot" with a 40- 
gallon storage tank, an ideal setup. 

If you must buy a car, don't get a Kombi van, buy an 
old FC or FE Holden. It will be cheaper and easier to 
repair. You can pick up spares along any highway, or at 
tips from old wrecks. They are also economical to run. 

If you can afford it, get a near-new small car of 
reliable reputation and keep an eye out for a wreck for 
spares. Unless you are a mechanic, avoid the exotic 
funnies — Austin 1800's, Renault 16's, Citroens and Fiat 
128's, etc. 

Our plans? We are building a stone-cement house and 
saving to buy a Quirks 1150 wind generator. If we have 
any spare money left. we will probably spend it on extra 
water tanks. 

Peace, love and fortitude, 
John and Penny. 


Besides the books listed in Earth Garden's self- 
sufficiency reading list, elsewhere in this issue, John and 
Penny recommend: 

Producing Your Own Power, ed Carol Stoner (with the 
windpower article by Henry Clewes — see EG1 1). 

The Have More Plan, Ed and Carolyn Robinson, 
published by Garden Way. which was also reprinted in 
The Mother Earth News No 2. ` 

The Making of Tools, Alexander Weygers and The 
Modern Blacksmith, published by Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Co. 

The Department of Agriculture, NSW, has several 
books and articles (many free) on vegetable growing, 
poultry raising, goat keeping, pests and diseases, ad 
infinitum. 


Australia has been called ‘the 
feathery Continent’, and the ‘Never- 
Never’, where the strange forms of 
animal and wildflower and Habitat 
are so different that they have a far 
away feeling of some other 
evaluation than has ever been 
made before. 

This is the moment | try to paint. 

For many life-long bush wanderers, 
prospectors, gem hunters, fisher- 
men, Christmas campers, and for 
me, Western art has never touched 
the wildness yet honey sweetness of 
this primeval Australian experience 
—or Eastern art either as they too 
seem man-centred. 

Sometimes this feeling is expressed 
in what the fierce Bush has done to 
an old once loved Bush hut, 
sometimes it is in the soft 
atmosphere of fern age—feathery 
forests of ghostly manna gums in 
every tint of white! I find it in the 
lonely lakes away high above the 
snowgums and in the lowest deserts 
of ancient grass-trees and wild 
desert stringy-barks... 

—So l try to find paint the same, to 
make paint feathery, to make paint 
scrubby, to make gentle paint, with 
a pristine sense of uninvaded 
space—always among the feathery 
tones there must be a touch of the 
wild and implacable, a kind of anti- 
art in digeridoo-like dissonance with 
the sheer lyricism of the world’s 
most honey sweet flora and the 
world’s greatest variety of honey- 
eaters—so many animals, birds and 
insects with flower-brushy tongues! 
This wild anti-art among the wild 
lyricism makes the famous 
Australian untidiness of the Bush, 


and the odd, weird forms of kangaroo, 


of the Olgas, or of many trees, and 
need a special Australian character 
of composition to catch in painting. 
There is often nothing so startlingly 
unreal as realism, which we have all 
experienced. Immense infinity can 
be felt by using perspective and 
realism. 

No-one céuld come nearer to it than 
the men in the outback who just say 
“It gets you”! 


Neil Douglas 


Australian Bushcape Paintings: Full colour reproductions of five of Neil 
Douglas’ best bush paintings are being offered by the Australian Conserva- 
tion Foundation. Send a 20c stamped addressed envelope to ACF, 206 
Clarendon Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 3002, for further information. 

In Earth Garden 15 there will be a gallery of drawings by Neil Douglas, 


featuring bush plants and creatures. 


34 acre 


BY WARREN & KAY EARL 

Thought we’d let you know some of 
the responses to our Bees, Goats 
and %-acre story in EG8. First 
though, the day we received EG8 was 
the day our dear little Beshlie was 
born. So a double thrill for us! 

We mentioned that our aim was to 
eventually get at least 10 acres for 
more goats and to get away from the 
town area. Well, we had about four 
lots of people write, offering great 
temptations of land, just what we 
thought we were after. 

But at this time we were again 
faced with never-ending water res- 
trictions, 5-6 am and 8-9 pm (all by 
hand-held hose, no sprinklers), so 
we invested what we had in having a 
bore put down. 

Eventually, after what seemed like 
an eternity, the drillers hit a never- 
ending stream of glorious water 
(3000 gallons-plus an hour), a bit 
“irony” to the taste, but all ours. It 
was red at first, but later crystal clear 
and like ice. So now we had our 
water. 

Our trees are growing like mad 
(wish they were thicker). So, with our 
land shaped the way it is, we’ll never 
have to worry about close 
neighbours and we've got a fair 
amount of privacy. As for only 
having the two goats, we’ve found 
that, as we have two blocks of land, 
we're entitled to four goats. Which, 
although not a herd, suits us quite 
well. 

We keep the drain at the back well- 
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suits us 


watered and grassed with our 
sprinklers, all day if we want, and so 
have abundant feed all year, in our 
own yard. 

So now we have ample water, 
enough privacy, enough land to 
provide us and friends with veges 
and tropical fruits, our own honey 
(12%zlbs from three frames in one 
robbing) our goats (two more 
coming this year) and we’re quite 
content with staying put. 

Another factor which influenced us 
was our.determination not to let the 
Shire Council get their own way. We 
realised that if we did move — we've 
also come to love our house — we'd 
be doing just what they wanted. 
“There’s no place in the town area 
for goats and things” — whatever 
the “things” are! 

Also, if we did get an area further 
out — and the coastal area is pretty 
well taken up where water is plenti- 
ful — we'd be extremely lucky to find 
a place with abundant water. So we 
stay, to make the most of what we’re 
fortunate to have. 

But we still enjoy hearing and read- 
ing of others who have gone “bush”, 
or not even that far, and have their 
few acres, and what they’re doing 
with them. We wish them all the best 
of good growing weather and soil 
and lots of luck, and thanks to Earth 
Garden and its readers, who've 
helped us to our decision. 

A peaceful 1976, Warren, Kay and 
Beshlie Earl, Edmonton, Queens- 
land. 


MOC OF 


DOCCL ING 


| was interested in your articles on 
preserving in Earth Garden 12. | 
have been bottling for many years 
using the following methods: 

1. Stew. a boiler or any quantity of 
fruit in the usual way. Have Fowlers 
bottles sitting around the stove with 
rings on to warm. When fruit is 
boiling, put two bottles in a shallow 
pan on the front of the stove, quickly 
fill one bottle to overflowing then 
put on cover and clips. 

Fill the second bottle in the same 
manner and then turn the first bottle 
upside down and sit it on some news- 
paper on the floor or somewhere 
handy and leave to cool. It is most 
important to wait for a moment 
before turning the bottle upside 
down, so that the contents won't 
spurt out. It is also most important 
to turn the bottles upside down as 
the contents actually sterilise the 
bottle. 

Continue to fill one bottle and turn 
the previous one until all the fruit is 
used. 

A manager of a commercial 
factory told me that it is only neces- 
sary to have fruit temperatures 
maintained above 180 deg F for 10 
minutes to kill bacteria, and if the 
contents are boiling and sealed 
quickly, they will not drop below this 
temperature in 10 minutes. 

Also if, when you néed to use it, a 
little discolouration has developed 
on the top of the fruit, or even a little 
mould, it will be quite okay if you 
empty the fruit into a saucepan and 
bring to the boil and simmer for 10 
minutes. Don’t fiddle like this with 
vegetables. 


2. Do the same as above, but 
instead of using Fowlers jars, use any 
glass jar with a lid in good condition. 
Jars sold with metal inserts, with a 
rubber or plastic seal around the 
edge (like salted peanuts) are ideal, 
but not necessary. Instant coffee 
jars will do. 

As each jar is filled, quickly wipe 
around the top with a cloth, screw on 
the lid and run around twice with 
plastic insulation tape. As the jars 
are hot, this will shrink into the 
shape of the lid and the top of the jar 
and make a good airtight seal. | have 
kept fruit for up to four years in 
these bottles. Turn them upside 
down as above. 

EGGS 

As far as preserving eggs are con- 
cerned, | have found that waterglass 
obtainable from country grocery 
shops is simple. Ive even made 
paviovas from the eggs after they 
have been preserved. 

You merely make up the 
waterglass according to the 
directions, put it in a container and, 
as you gather the eggs each day, put 
a few in the liquid and keep adding, 
as long as they are covered. 

To use, merely lift out the eggs one- 
by-one as you need them. 

— Barbara 


If you put candlewax on the cut 

stem of an unblemished tomato, it 

will keep for ages. It will dry out — 
but not go bad. — Anudhi. 
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MORE LAND LINES 


Louie Dawson has 200 acres of undu- 
lating improved pasture on the Atherton 
Tablelands for sale. The property is one 
mile from Millaa Millaa on the main 
highway, has a small area of rain forest, a 
permanent stream, three dams. Louie 
runs an adjoining piggery and can 
provide ample organic matter. Could be 
broken into small parcels. 

Contact L. Dawson, C/- PO Millaa Millaa, 
Queensland, 4886. 


We left the city a few years ago and now 
have a 20-acre farm in the D’Aguilar 
Ranges, west of Brisbane. We grow most 
of our own food and have a cow, goats 
and a horse. 

As we want to go on a tour around Aus- 
tralia, we would now like to get somebody 
to look after the farm while we're away. 
There’s not much work and it’s a really 
pretty place with creeks and rainforest all 
about. 

| have built a 20ft x 12ft hut with lofts a 
couple of hundred yards from the house 
which would be okay for one or two 
people. If the people who come here like 
the place and we get on, they may be able 
to stay on when we get back. 

Maggie and Bill Scattini, PO Box 30, 
Mount Nebo, Queensland 4520. 


Our school has been functioning suc- 
cessfully for two years now and we need 
some new blood. We need a teacher in 
1976 who would appreciate the possi- 
bilities within our community for creative 
growth and self-fulfilment in their 
profession, someone who could accept 
and enjoy the challenge of an innovative 
learning situation. It is now a much wider 
social experiment than we had at first 
realised. 

Contact Mrs H. P. Atkinson, PO Box 
166, Springwood. 


| have bought 40 acres of land 12 miles 
south of Ballarat, mostly cleared, but 
surrounded by hills and forests. 
Permanent creek. | would like to invite 
nature-lovers to any sort of leasing, 
buying or partnership, or practical co- 
operation in making it a self-sufficient 
valley. There are ideal spots to build dams. 

| have myself done the fences on two 
sides from timber in the forests, but there 
is no dwelling yet. | am a carpenter by 
trade and will be able to do most of the 
work on-a house myself. My aim is 
simplicity, self-sufficiency, peace and 
harmony and being able to live without 
modern, expensive machinery. | still have 
a 4-wheel drive, but my aim is horse- 
power and man-power once we get the 
place on its feet. 

With love, Anders Ringdal, 62 Middle 
Street, Ascot Vale, Victoria 3032. 
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Nimbin meditation — photo Frank Wigham. 


The Way Out, Radical Alternatives in Australia, Edited 
by Margaret Smith and David Crossley, Lansdowne Press. 
Melbourne, 1975, 242 pp. $6.95. 

The Way Out explores alternatives to the ills of our 
current social reality. Some 50 contributors offer their 
own suggestions and plans for change, which fall under 
the headings of: Philosophy, Scenes, Self-Evolution. 
Education, Spirituality, Health, Politics. Communi- 
cations and Institutions, Alternative work, Living styles. 
Living structures and Resources. There's a strong 
bibliography which covers publications in those areas. 

From this you will see how varied are the many points 
of view. “There is no common style running through all 
the articles’, the editors admit. “Their great diversity 
merely reflects the enormously wide range of critiques. 
visions and solutions which have been generated by the 
present perilous state of the western world”. 

Some of the points of view contradict one another. 
Taken in total though. they make this book a landmark. 

In five or six years the various alternative cultures 
have emerged. Already they are self-aware, agonising 
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over their airection and writing their own history and 
mythology, inventing their own religions, laws and 
politics. 

This is a pie that you can't eat holus-bolus. You'd get 
indigestion. But there are some nice tastes if you nibble 
around the edges, a little at a time. 

Some nice bites include Graeme Dunstan and Johnny 
Allen on the myths, visions and realities of Nimbin — its 
genesis and evolution; John Bailey on Food and the 
Alternatives Movement; Col James on Shelter: The Gentle 
Art of Living: Peter Cock's cogent reasoning on 
communal life and Craig McGregor pondering on 
whether there is a counter-culture at all. 

And if we seem to prefer the practical aspect of 
“things you can do now", that’s because we're us. You 
may geta richer taste by chewing over the other bits. 


If you live in the country and can’t get to a bookstore, 
you can order The Way Out from Henry Doubleday 
Research Association, C/- Miss June Fear, Greggs Road, 
Kurrajong, NSW 2758. Price $8.15 posted. 


BY G. H. SWALLOW 

Our experience in the tropics of Papua New 
Guinea might be of some use to earth poets in the 
high rainfall areas of Australia. 

Subsistence farmers here have evolved a 
harmonious relationship with nature. Its basis is 
the shifting” good garden. 

The structure of the garden duplicates that of the 
surrounding jungle. Untouched jungle usually has 
three “layers” of growth. These protect the soil 
from the harmful effects of torrential tropical 
downpours. They provide a variety of conditions 
for the spectacular growth of all forms of life. 

The coastal lowlands subsistence gardens also 
show three layers. The highest level — pawpaws 
and bananas provides protection from 
raindrops and radiation for the next layer of taro, 


cassava, perhaps corn (an introduced crop) and 
various greens (some of these contain much more 
iron than cabbage). The bottom layer nowadays 
has sweet potato and pumpkin vines — not strictly 
traditional, but that’s evolution! 

| wouldn’t recommend the shifting cultivation 
pattern for Australian conditions, but the three- 
tiered structure would certainly have some value. 
Other benefits come from growing several species 
of plants, instead of monoculture. 

We have a very active plan here at the High 
School in Popondetta (Northern Province) in- 
volving self-reliance in food and cash. We operate a 
trade store at the school (in town) and a 20-acre 
block, seven miles out, where we grow sweet 
potato, bananas, green vegetables, coconuts, 
cocoa, taro, cassava and ducks for the school mess. 


Robinson's vest 


There is nothing like a leather vest (call it a long- 
tailed waistcoat if you prefer) for keeping out cold winds. 
They can be worn hair-side in or out, and, if strongly 
sewn, will last for years. 

You can require some nice, pliable dressed goat 
skins, a very sharp knife or razor blade, a texta-colour 
pen, bootmaker’s waxed thread and needle. Fine leather 
or plastic may be used as thread, but waxed thread is 
easier to use and very strong. For your pattern, use an old 
shirt or coat. 

The size of the skins may determine the number of 
pieces required to make the garment. If you have two 
large skins, they will suffice, or a vest can be made from 
three pieces, using one for the back and two for the front. 

Place your pattern on the hide side of the skin, 
outlining it with texta-colour pen as shown. The side 
seams will finish about hip level, but the tail should be 
shaped to go well down the back. 

The two front pieces are marked out in the same way. 
Cut the pieces out with your knife, working from the 
leather side. Never use scissors when working with fur. 

To sew, place fur sides together, and if any fur 
protrudes, push it back with the needle. Different stitches 
may be used for sewing. The simple “over and over" 
stitch is quite satisfactory, but some may consider a lace 
stitch with coloured plastic to be more effective. 

For fastening the front, 
buckles and straps are 
sometimes used. Tying 
with cords or laces is 
simple. 

For colour variations, 
or for small kid skins, 
more pieces, and there- 
fore more stitching, will 
be required. i 

Many colour patterns 
may be used: Try a white 
vest with coloured darts 
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in the sides. If the fur is 
to be worn outwards all 
the time, try a white vest 
with coloured margins all 
round, and fit a coloured 
collar. 
Wearing this you'll be 
the envy of your mates. 
Robinson Crusoe would 
have been grateful for 
this information when 
he first landed on his 
island. He also would 
have been helped by the 
many articles in All but 
` the Bleat, from which we 
reprinted the story. They 
cover all the uses of goat 
meat, milk, skin and 
manure, with recipes for 
kid meat, gut sausage 
skins, milk sweets, ice- 
cream, freezing and 
canning milk, yoghurt, 
soap, tallow candles, kill- 
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ing, dressing, tanning, 

mulch and liquid 
nies manure, in fact all but 

the bleat! 

All but the Bleat, 

published by the 


Victorian Branch of the 
Goat Society of Australia, 
43pp. Price $2.50, posted 
from: Mr Keith Campbell, 
Gosfield Road, Panton 
Hills, Victoria, 3759. 
(Make cheques payable 
to GBS of A Vic Branch.) 


A STITCH 
JR TIME 


By PEG KINNISH 

The old saying is so true — “a stitch in time saves 
nine”. | was lucky, | learnt sewing in a three-year course 
in Melbourne. 

You can darn a little hole before it becomes a big 
hole. Save zips from old garments, also buttons. 

Before throwing away an old garment, think. Can it 
be a patch, a duster, dish or floor cloth, or cut down for 
children's clothing? 

Watch out for jumble sales, visit opportunity shops 
and trash-and-treasure markets. A working treadle 
sewing machine is better than nothing. A straight electric 
sewing machine is cheaper and more,simple to use than 
a fancy one. 

Save flour bags. My mum used flour bags for 
teatowels, underwear, table cloths, pillow cases and so 
on. She used them to make my dolls. In fact as | 
remember | thought the only material you could get was 
flour bag cloth! 

Sugar bags make good hand towels and oven cloths, 
and good punching bags when filled with sawdust and 
hung up. 

I've cut down old coats (adults, cheap at Op-shops) to 
make children's coats and dréssing gowns. Men's good 
quality shirts (20 cents each at the Op-shop) make good 
blouses for children. 

| buy jeans for the three boys. I've gone into it and | 
can't see any saving making clothes for them. Time is 
better spent in the garden to provide them with home- 
grown and cooked food. However | make all Helen's 
clothes. or else she wears hand-downs. 

| make my own clothes, shop at Op-shops for myself 
too, and watch for sales. 

If sheets get worn in the middle, | split them and join 
the edges up the middle. You'll get extra wear that way. 
I've even sewn worn teatowels, two together, and worn 
nappies the same way.-Unbleached calico by the yard 
makes good sheet material and is much cheaper. 

For anyone wanting to learn sewing, night classes at 
Technical or High Schools are probably a good way to 
start. | use multi-coloured seersucker a lot. A good cotton 
one will last ages and no Ironing is needed. 
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This is an easy pattern to 
make a kaftan, dress or 
blouse, whatever is wanted. 
Anyone who can handle a 
needle will be able to make 
it. It fits all sizes. — Mrs C. 
Klerk, Glenbrook, NSW. 


The design can be finished 
with some braid or em- 
broidery around hems and 
neckline. 


A = length sleeve as 
desired. 

B = % of bust measure- 
ment, +3cm. 

C = measured from base 
of throat to desired length. 


REW 


Clothing Liberation, Laura Torbet. Ballantine Books. 
New York. 1973, 73 pp. $3.50 (we've seen ıt discounted at 
many bookstores). 

“This book has two purposes: to give you ideas for 
making new clothes by remodelling old out-dated things. 
and to give you ideas for making fancy clothes from plain 
— silk purses from sow's ears." 

Laura Torbet achieves this aim exceedingly well 
There are more drawings than text, each one so Clear that 
words seem hardly necessary. A great book. guaranteed 
to give you an itchy sewing finger. 


Son of Hassle-Free Sewing, Joan Wiener and Sharon 
Rosenberg, Studio Vista, London, 1974, 127 pp. Price 
$3.75. 

Son of Hassle-Free Sewing continues the adventures 
of home-made clothes where the Illustrated Hassle-Free 
Make Your Own Clothes Book (reviewed EG8) left off. 

The “Son” is neater and tidier in layout and ideas. It 
has detailed instructions on making complete outfits. 

The cutting. sewing and finishing of each garment is 
thoroughly explained, with step-by-step text and dozens 
of illustrations. If anything. it is less inspirational and 
more technical than the parent work. 

Using it you can make yourself skirts, shirts. pants. 
baby carrier, overalls and more unusual Punjabi pants. 
Pakistani shirt-pants, choli and “things to freak and frolic 
in". More happy sewing! 

Our copy from Compendium (Sydney), 36 Burton St, 
Milsons Point, NSW, 2061. Postage about $1. 


WR RARER al wv 
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OLD 


Illustrations from Clothing Liberation. 


Dear friends, 

It’s 1976 — our fifth year of publishing Earth 
Garden. We're enjoying summer at Sun Cottage. 
Our garden, mainly beans and potatoes, is appropri- 
ately Thoreauvian, and suits the climate. 

EG15 has as its special subject, HERBS ... 
aspect of them. We'd like to have your ideas, stories 


every 


and tips on sources before April, please. It will be 
thicker than EG14 and will cost $2 including 
postage (which went up again this month for 
magazines). 
Peace and love, 
Irene and Keith. 


ORDERS 


of 
a 


EG2: START A GARDEN ... 


= 


THE RODALE WAY ... NEIL 
DOUGLAS & THE ART OF GAR- 
DENING ... FORAGING ... 
LIVING THE GOOD LIFE ... KEY- 


LINE FARMS .. HYDRO- 
PONICS WHAT'S WRONG 
WITH FOOD? ... WHAT TO DO 
ABOUT IT. 


EG4: SPECIAL BEE ISSUE — A 
PLEASANT TREATISE TOUCH- 
ING ON HISTORY, BEE-LORE, 
HONEY, PRACTICAL BEE- 
KEEPING & THE SOURCES ... 
BACK TO THE LAND IN TAS- 
MANIA ... ENZYMES & FOOD 

THE TRANSITION ‘ 
HOME 


BLACK SHEEP... 
TANNING ANDREW'S 
CANDLES... TALES OF 
DONKEYS ... WEAVE A WALL 
HANGING. 

EG6: SOLAR | — THE SUN 


CULTS ... SCIENCE & THE SUN 
... SOLAR COOKER ... MAKE A 
SUNDIAL .. THE LOST 
WORLD ... CLIFTON PUGH ... 
CEMENT RENDER . GOND- 
WANALAND JIGSAW... 
SHALOM: LAND OF PLENTY ... 
CAJUN COOKIN’ ... NATURAL 
ANIMAL CARE ... HEALTHY 
HORSES ... CRYSTAL HILL ... 
SPIRIT OF NIMBIN ... TAS- 
SAJARA BREAD ... BUCKMIN- 
STER FULLER. 


EG 10: GAS POWER 3 


DESERT GARDEN ... TREVOR'S 


PLACE MAKE BAMBOO 
FLUTES |. SAMAKA GUIDE ... 
GEESE & GUINEA FOWL 

NODDY'S DOME... .MUD- 
BRICKS YET AGAIN... 
SHELTER JARRAH 
SHINGLES ... WESTERN WOOD 
CABINS r THE AUTONO- 
MOUS HOUSE ... GOOD 
THINGS LOVE WHAT YOU 
DO ... FIFTY YEARS OF BIO- 


DYNAMICS SQUASH 


NOW WE ARE THREE ... UNCLE 
PLUS 
FULL INDEX TO THE FIRST 9 


AFRELY'S TANDEM 
ISSUES. 


EG1: MOVE OUT ... BACK- 
YARD FARM ... THE ISRAELI 
KIBBUTZ ... MONTSALVAT 

COMPOST & MULCH ... 
NO DIG ... GROW BEAN 
SHOOTS ... FRED ROBINSON 
... COMFREY A HERB 
GARDEN ... MUSHROOMS. 


EG3: MAGIC HERBS ... BUILD 


A COMPOST BOX ... GOAT 
KEEPING ... A DOE NAMED 
ANNABELLE ... GOAT NOTES 


... COMPANION PLANTS 
MUDBRICK BUILDING 
TOM THE DOMEBUILDER ... 
TEAPOT COMMUNAL FARM ... 
JEFF'S DOME & WATERWHEEL 


sca BREAD ..: FOTTERY 
SPINNING GLENFIELD 
FARM. 


EG5: SPECIAL WIND ISSUE — 
THE WINDS: THEIR ORIGIN & 
MYTHOLOGY, WINDMILLS ... 
RAKU POTTERY ... JUST 9 
ACRES ... FEEDWELL BAKERY 
... THE CINVA RAM ... NEIL 
DOUGLAS ON THE BUSH ... 
ROBBING THE BEES ... 
FLOWERPOTS . KEEPING 
FOWLS ... THE HAMBURGH 
... MOON PLANTING ... 
GRAIN MILLS ... THE VEGAN 
WAY. 


EG7: SOLAR 2 — HOT WATER 
... YOUR OWN HEATER 

LAND ... TITLES ... MAPS... 
AUCTIONS ... FLIGHT FROM 
THE CITY ... THE GOOD COM- 


PANY ... LAND LINES 
ANGORA GOATS MUL- 
BERRIES COUNTRY 


LEATHER — MAKE A BAG & 
BELT ... A FUNGUS FEAST ... 
START A SCHOOL ... SCHOOL 
‘GARDENS . RECYCLE A 
SCHOOL ... NATURAL DYES 
MUDBRICKS AGAIN! 


EG 11: SPECIAL WATER ISSUE 
— WATERS OF LIFE ... OUP 
FARM DAM ... HYDRAULIC RAM 
— THE NEAREST THING TO 
PERPETUAL ae 
WATER IN THE GARDEN 
WATER WHEELS ... NORIA...A 
MILLER'S TALE 
TECHNOLOGY 
PRIMER ... BOX-BEDS ... AT 
HOME IN QUEBEC (WITH A 
DRAUGHT MARE) ... GINGER 
BEER ... OKRA... TAKING TEA 
. ORGANIC TOMATOES ... 
COMTEX ... THE HUMAN UNIT 
... SOLAR SPACE HEATERS ... 
STARTING WITH HENS ... BEES 
& DUCKS ... WINE 


ISSUE TA 
GEORGE CHAN'S WATER- 
WASTE-FUEL-FOOD CYCLE ... 
POWER FROM THE PIG PEN ... 
COTTAGE GARDENS ... 
GYPSY TRUCK ... ABOUT PIGS 


CUMBUNGI 


FAMILY A-FRAME ... CONSER- 
VATION KIDS ... SOURDOUGH 


EARTH GARDEN 
PO BOX 254 
LITHGOW, 2790 
AUSTRALIA 


PRICES POSTED 

SET: EG1-EG10 — $12 
EG11-EG14 — $5.80 

SINGLE BACK ISSUES: 

EG1-EG10 — $1.25 each 
EG11-EG14 — $1.45 each 
FUTURE: EG15 & 16 — $4 

THE EARTH GARDEN BOOK $7.55 
(BEST OF EG1-EG10) 


Please send me: 


Back copies MOS...............-...-- C es 
SET: EG1-EG10 - NETE 
SET: EG11-EG14 - PEE 
EG14 ee 
1976: EG15 & EG16 Pe tisceaces 
The EG Book Sawxcamems 
TOTAL l. SEER E 


EG9: GAS POWER 2 — ALTER- 
NATIVES TO PETROL ... LPG 
CONVERSIONS ... SEPTIC 
GAS . DEPOLLUTE YOUR 
CAR MARY’S PLACE ... 
STONE RUBBLE BUILDING ... 
MACROBIOTICS ... DUCKS ... 
HORSE & CART ... OLIVES ... 
FRUIT & FLOWER WINES ... 
ORGANIC FARMING ... FARM 
COMPOST ... THE MENACE OF 
MONOCULTURE LOOFAH 
... WORKING ON A DREAM ... 
HOW TO KILL A PIG 


EG8: SPECIAL GAS POWER 
METHANE 


THE 


.. BEES, GOATS & %-ACRE ... 
HATS ... HAR- 

... GYRO WIND 
. LAW OF THE LAND 
. TAPERS & CANDLES 


EG12: SPECIAL KEEPING) EG13: SPECIAL BUSH ISSUE 
FOOD ISSUE — DRYING — MEN WITH AXES ... BARK 
... SALTING ... BOTTLING ...| HUT ... TIM & RAYA... D. H. 


STORING ... A BEAN FEAST ... 
EASY WAY WITH FRUIT ... 
SOLAR 3 —. PLANS FOR A 
SOLAR WATER HEATER ... 
SOLAR COOKER SOLAR 


LAWRENCE IN AUSTRALIA ... 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, MIN- 
STREL ... CURNOW OF BUN- 
DALEER FOREST THE 


STILLS ... SURVIVAL STILL ...| WOODCHIPPERS ... PLANT 
SITTING ON PILLOWS ... TAHU] DRAWINGS ... YOUR NATIVE 
... TROPICAL FRUIT ... WILD) GARDEN ... FLORA & FAUNA 


... ISLANDS OF NATURE ... 
WILD PLACES ... WATCHING 
WILDLIFE BUSHCRAFT 
BOOKS ... URBAN SPACESHIP 
... STRAW & PAPER GARDEN 
BIRDS OF NIMBIN 


FOODS ... OUR NEW LIFE ... 
METHANE EXPERIMENT... 
TOBACCO IS A DIRTY WEED ... 
DIVIDE & MULTIPLY ... A PAIN 
LESS DIET ... GARLIC SPRAY 
... GARDEN BOOKS ... X-RAY 
DANGERS ... WATER IDEAS 


